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Governor of the Canal Zone 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Maj. Gen. 
David Stuart Parker. February 13, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Maj. Gen. David Stuart Parker, Army of the United 
States, to be Governor of the Canal Zone for a term of 
4 years. He will succeed Maj. Gen. Walter P. Leber who 
is being reassigned. 

With over 30 years of active Army service, General 
Parker is now Chairman of the Special Review Panel in 
the Office of the Army Chief of Staff. He was Command- 
ing General of the Army Engineer Troops in Vietnam 
from 1968 to 1969. 

General Parker was Lieutenant Governor of the Canal 
Zone and Vice President of the Pana.na Canal Company 
from 1963 to 1965. In 1965, he became a division engi- 
neer with the Army Engineer Division in New York City, 
and in 1966 he was made Director of Force Planning and 
Analysis in the Office of the Assistant Vice Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

Born March 22, 1919, in Fort Huachuca, Ariz., Gen- 
eral Parker graduated from the United States Military 
Academy with a B.S. degree in military science. He 
earned an M.S. in civil engineering from the University 
of California. 

General Parker is married and has four children. He 
resides with his family in Arlington, Va. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Disaster Assistance for Oregon 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance for Repair 
of Flood Damage. February 13, 1971 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Oregon because of severe storms and heavy flood- 
ing beginning January 14, 1971. 


Governor Tom McCall, who requested the President's 
action, said unusually heavy snow and strong winds 
coupled with warm temperatures and rain, caused severe 
damage to Tillamook and Clatsop Counties. Highways, 
streets, roads, and bridges, as well as other public facilities 
and private property, were damaged by the flooding 
which continued through January 31. 

The Governor said all State and local government 
resources capable of assisting in the disaster recovery have 
been, and will continue to be, utilized. 

Money allocated through the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness from the President’s Disaster Fund as a result 
of today’s action may be used to assist the State in such 
relief activities as: repair or replacement of public facil- 
ities; restoration of damaged or destroyed roads, high- 
ways, and bridges; unemployment compensation for those 
out of work because of the disaster; and debris removal 
from public and private property. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Federal Power Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Pinkney 
Calvin Walker To Be a Member of the Commission. 
February 15, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Pinkney Calvin Walker to be a member of the 
Federal Power Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 22, 1972. Dr. Walker is currently a dean 
and professor of economics at the School of Business and 
Public Administration of the University of Missouri in 
Columbia, Mo. He will succeed Carl E. Bagge who re- 
signed effective January 1, 1971. 

Born November 2, 1917, in Graham, Tex., Walker 
earned a B.B.A. degree at the University of Texas (1939). 
He received an M.B.A. (1940) and Ph. D. (1955) from 
the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Walker joined the University of Missouri in 1940 
as an assistant professor of economics. In 1960 he became 
chairman of the department of economics. He is the 
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author of several publications on economics and monetary 
theory. 

Walker is married to the former Vera Helen Abernathy 
and is the father of three children. They presently reside 
in Columbia, Mo. 

Charls Walker, Under Secretary of the Treasury, is 
the nominee’s brother. 


Note: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Medal of Honor 


Text of Citations of Posthumous Awards to 12 Members 
of the Armed Services. February 16, 1971 


The President of the United States in the name of 
The Congress takes pride in presenting the MEDAL OF 
Honor posthumously to 


STAFF SERGEANT Kari G. TAYLOR 
Unitep STaTES MARINE Corps 


for service as set forth in the following 


CrraTION : 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty while serv- 
ing as a Company Gunnery Sergeant during Operation 
Meape River in the Republic of Vietnam on the night 
of 8 December 1968. Informed that the commander of 
the lead platoon had been mortally wounded when his 
unit was pinned down by a heavy volume of enemy fire, 
Staff Sergeant Taylor along with another Marine, 
crawled forward to the beleaguered unit through a hail 
of hostile fire, shouted encouragement and instructions 
to the men, and deployed them to covered positions. With 
his companion, he then repeatedly maneuvered across an 
open area to rescue those Marines who were too seriously 
wounded to move by themselves. Upon learning that there 
were still other seriously wounded men lying in another 
open area, in proximity to an enemy machine gun posi- 
tion, Staff Sergeant Taylor, accompanied by four com- 
rades, led his men forward across the fire-swept terrain 
M an attempt to rescue the Marines. When his group 
was halted by devastating fire, he directed his companions 
to return to the company command post; whereupon he 
took his grenade launcher and, in full view of the enemy, 
charged across the open rice paddy toward the machine 
gun position, firing his weapon as he ran. Although 
wounded several times, he succeeded in reaching the 
machine gun bunker and silencing the fire from that 
sector, moments before he was mortally wounded. Di- 
rectly instrumental in saving the lives of several of his 
fellow Marines, Staff Sergeant Taylor, by his indomitable 
courage, inspiring leadership, and selfless dedication, 
upheld the highest traditions of the Marine Corps and 
of the United States Naval Service. 


The President of the United States in the name of The 
Congress takes pride in presenting the MepaL or Honor 
posthumously to 


Lance Corpora THomas P. Noonan, Jr. 
Unitep States Marine Corps 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty while serving 
as a Fire Team Leader with Company G, Second Bat- 
talion, Ninth Marines, Third Marine Division, in opera- 
tions against the enemy in Quang Tri Province in the 
Republic of Vietnam. On 5 February 1969, Company G 
was directed to move from a position which they had been 
holding southeast of the Vandergrift Combat Base in A 
Shau Valley to an alternate location. As the marines 
commenced a slow and difficult descent down the side 
of the hill made extremely slippery by the heavy rains, 
the leading element came under a heavy fire from a 
North Vietnamese Army unit occupying well-concealed 
positions in the rocky terrain. Four men were wounded, 
and repeated attempts to recover them failed because of 
the intense hostile fire. Lance Corporal Noonan moved 
from his position of relative security and, maneuvering 
down the treacherous slope to a location near the injured 
men, took cover behind some rocks. Shouting words of 
encouragement to the wounded men to restore their con- 
fidence, he dashed across the hazardous terrain and com- 
menced dragging the most seriously wounded man away 
from the fire-swept area. Although wounded and knocked 
to the ground by an enemy round, Lance Corporal 
Noonan recovered rapidly and resumed dragging the man 
toward the marginal security of a rock. He was, however, 
mortally wounded before he could reach his destination. 
His heroic actions inspired his fellow marines to such 
aggressiveness that they initiated a spirited assault which 
forced the enemy soldiers to withdraw. Lance Corporal 
Noonan’s indomitable courage, inspiring initiative and 
selfless devotion to duty upheld the highest traditions of 
the Marine Corps and the United States Naval Service. 
He gallantly gave his life for his country. 





The President of the United States in the name of The 
Congress takes pride in presenting the MepAL oF Honor 
posthumously to 


Lance Corporat LESTER W. WEBER 
Unirep STATES MARINE Corps 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty while serv- 
ing as a Machine Gun Squad Leader with Company M, 
Third Battalion, Seventh Marines, First Marine Division, 
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in action against the enemy in the Republic of Vietnam. 
On 23 February 1969, the Second Platoon of Company 
M was dispatched to the Bo Ban area of Hieu Duc Dis- 
trict in Quang Nam Province to assist a squad from an- 
other platoon which had become heavily engaged with 
a well-entrenched enemy battalion. While moving 
through a rice paddy covered with tall grass Lance Cor- 
poral Weber’s platoon came under heavy attack from 
concealed hostile soldiers. He reacted by plunging into 
the tall grass, successfully attacking one enemy and forcing 
eleven others to break contact. Upon encountering a 
second North Vietnamese Army soldier he overwhelmed 
him in fierce hand-to-hand combat. Observing two other 
soldiers firing upon his comrades from behind a dike, 
Lance Corporal Weber ignored the frenzied firing of the 
enemy and racing across the hazardous area, dived into 
their position. He neutralized the position by wrestling 
weapons from the hands of the two soldiers and overcom- 
ing them. Although by now the target for concentrated 
fire from hostile riflemen, Lance Corporal Weber re- 
mained in a dangerously exposed position to shout words 
of encouragement to his enboldened companions. As he 
moved forward to attack a fifth enemy soldier, he was 
mortally wounded. Lance Corporal Weber’s indomitable 
courage, aggressive fighting spirit and unwavering devo- 
tion to duty upheld the highest traditions of the Marine 
Corps and of the United States Naval Service. He gal- 
lantly gave his life for his country. 





The President of the United States in the name of 
The Congress takes pride in presenting the MEDAL OF 
Honor posthumously to 


PrivATE First Ciass DANIEL D. Bruce 
UniTep STATES MARINE Corps 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty while serving 
as a Mortar Man with Headquarters and Service Com- 
pany, Third Battalion, Fifth Marines, First Marine Divi- 
sion, against the enemy in the Republic of Vietnam. 
Early on the morning of 1 March 1969, Private First 
Class Bruce was on watch in his night defensive position 
at Fire Support Base Tomahawk in Quang Nam Province 
when he heard movements ahead of him, An enemy ex- 
plosive charge was thrown toward his position and he 
reacted instantly, catching the device and shouting to 
alert his companions. Realizing the danger to the adjacent 
position with its two occupants, Private First Class Bruce 
held the device to his body and attempted to carry it 
from the vicinity of the entrenched marines. As he moved 
away, the charge detonated and he absorbed the full 
force of the explosion. Private First Class Bruce’s in- 
domitable courage, inspiring valor and selfless devotion 


to duty saved the lives of three of his fellow marines and 
upheld the highest traditions of the Marine Corps and 
the United States Naval Service. He gallantly gave his life 
for his country. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has post- 
humously awarded in the name of The Congress the 
Medal of Honor to 


First LIEUTENANT STEPHEN H. DOANE 
UnitTep STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 

First Lieutenant Stephen H. Doane, Infantry, Com- 
pany B, 1st Battalion, 5th Infantry, 25th Infantry Divi- 
sion, was serving as a platoon leader in Hau Nghia 
Province, Republic of Vietnam, on 25 March 1969, 
when his company, engaged in a tactical operation, ab- 
ruptly contacted an enemy force concealed in protected 
bunkers and trenches. Three of the leading soldiers were 
pinned down by enemy cross fire. One was seriously 
wounded. After efforts of one platoon to rescue these men 
had failed, it became obvious that only a small group 
could successfully move close enough to destroy the enemy 
position and rescue or relieve the trapped soldiers. Lieu- 
tenant Doane, although fully aware of the danger of such 
an action, crawled to the nearest enemy bunker and 
silenced it. He was wounded but continued to advance to 
a second enemy bunker. As he prepared to throw a 
grenade, he was again wounded. Undaunted, he delib- 
erately pulled the pin on the grenade and lunged with 
it into the enemy bunker, destroying this final obstacle. 
Lieutenant Doane’s supreme act enabled his company 
to rescue the trapped men without further casualties, The 
extraordinary courage and selflessness displayed by this 
officer were an inspiration to his men and are in the 
highest traditions of the United States Armv. 





The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has posthumously 
awarded in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to 


First LieuTENANT RosBert L. Poxon 
UniTep STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepiditv in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 

First Lieutenant Robert L. Poxon, Armor, Troop B, 
Ist Squadron, 9th Cavalry, Ist Cavalry Division, distin- 
guished himself on 2 June 1969 while serving as a platoon 
leader on a reconnaissance mission in Tay Ninh Province, 
Republic of Vietnam. Landing by helicopter in an area 
suspected of being occupied by the enemy, the platoon 
came under intense fire from enemy soldiers in concealed 
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itions and fortifications around the landing zone. A 
soldier fell, hit by the first burst of fire. Lieutenant Poxon 
dashed to his aid, drawing the majority of the enemy fire 
as he crossed 20 meters of open ground. The fallen soldier 
was beyond help and Lieutenant Poxon was seriously and 
painfully wounded. Lieutenant Poxon, with indomitable 
courage, refused medical aid and evacuation and turned 
his attention to seizing the initiative from the enemy. With 
sure instinct he marked a central enemy bunker as the 
key to success. Quickly instructing his men to concentrate 
their fire on the bunker, and in spite of his wound, Lieu- 
tenant Poxon crawled toward the bunker, readied a hand 
grenade and charged. He was hit again but continued 
his assault. After succeeding in silencing the enemy guns 
in the bunker he was struck once again by enemy fire and 
fell, mortally wounded. Lieutenant Poxon’s comrades fol- 
lowed their leader, pressed the attack and drove the enemy 
from their positions. First Lieutenant Poxon’s gallantry, 
indomitable will and courage are in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the military service and reflect great 
credit upon himself, his unit, and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
posthumosuly in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to 


SERGEANT First Crass WituiAM M. BryANT 
UnITep STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 

Sergeant First Class William M. Bryant, assigned to 
Company A, 5th Special Forces Group, Ist Special Forces, 
distinguished himself on 24 March 1969 while serving as 
Commanding Officer of Civilian Irregular Defense Group 
Company 321, 2d Battalion, 3rd Mobile Strike Force 
Command, during combat operations in Long Khanh 
Province, Republic of Vietnam. The battalion came un- 
der heavy fire and became surrounded by the elements 
of three enemy regiments. Sergeant Bryant displayed 
extraordinary heroism throughout the succeeding 34 hours 
of incessant attack as he moved throughout the company 
position heedless of the intense hostile fire while establish- 
ing and improving the defensive perimeter, directing fire 
during critical phases of the battle, distributing ammuni- 
lion, assisting the wounded, and providing the leadership 
and inspirational example of courage to his men. When a 
helicopter drop of ammunition was made to resupply the 
beleaguered force, Sergeant Bryant with complete dis- 
regard for his own safety ran through the heavy enemy 
fire to retrieve the scattered ammunition boxes and dis- 
tributed needed ammunition to his men. During a lull 
m the intense fighting, Sergeant Bryant led a patrol out- 
side the perimeter to obtain information of the enemy. 
The patrol came under intense automatic weapons fire 
and was pinned down. Sergeant Bryant single-handedly 


repulsed one enemy attack on his small force and by his 
heroic action inspired his men to fight off other assaults. 
Seeing a wounded enemy soldier some distance from the 
patrol location, Sergeant Bryant crawled forward alone 
under heavy fire to retrieve the soldier for intelligence pur- 
poses. Finding that the enemy soldier had expired, Ser- 
geant Bryant crawled back to his patrol and led his men 
back to the company position where he again took com- 
mand of the defense. As the siege continued, Sergeant 
Bryant organized and led a patrol in a daring attempt 
to break through the enemy encirclement. The patrol had 
advanced some two hundred meters by heavy fighting 
when it was pinned down by the intense automatic weap- 
ons fire from heavily fortified bunkers and Sergeant 
Bryant was severely wounded. Despite his wounds he 
rallied his men, called for helicopter gunship support, and 
directed heavy suppressive fire upon the enemy positions. 
Following the last gunship attack, Sergeant Bryant fear- 
lessly charged an enemy automatic weapons position, 
overrunning it and single-handedly destroying its three 
defenders. Inspired by his heroic example, his men re- 
newed their attack on the entrenched enemy. While 
regrouping his small force for the final assault against the 
enemy, Sergeant Bryant fell mortally wounded by an 
enemy rocket. Sergeant Bryant’s conspicuous gallantry, 
selfless concern for his comrades, and intrepidity at the 
cost of his own life above and beyond the call of duty are 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the military serv- 
ice and reflect great credit upon himself, his unit, and the 
United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
posthumously in the name of The Congress the Medal 
of Honor to 


SERGEANT CHARLES C. FLEEK 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 
Sergeant Charles C. Fleek distinguished himself while 
serving as a squad leader in Company C, Ist Battalion, 
27th Infantry, 25th Infantry Division, on 27 May 1969, 
during an ambush operation in Binh Duong Province, 
Republic of Vietnam. Sergeant Fleek’s unit was deployed 
in ambush locations when a large enemy force approached 
the position. Suddenly, the leading enemy element, sensing 
the ambush, halted and started to withdraw. Reacting 
instantly, Sergeant Fleek opened fire and directed the 
effective fire of his men upon the numerically superior 
enemy force. During the fierce battle that followed, an 
enemy soldier threw a grenade into the squad position. 
Realizing that his men had not seen the grenade, Sergeant 
Fleek, although in a position to seek cover, shouted a 
warning to his comrades and threw himself onto the 
grenade, absorbing its blast. His gallant action undoubt- 
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edly saved the lives or prevented the injury of at least 
eight of his fellow soldiers. Sergeant Fleek’s gallantry and 
willing self-sacrifice were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the military service and reflect great credit 
on himself, his unit, and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
posthumously in the name of The Congress the Medal 
of Honor to 


SERGEANT JoHN N. Hotcoms 
Unitep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 
Sergeant John N. Holcomb distinguished himself while 
serving as a squad leader in Company D, 2nd Battalion, 
7th Cavalry, Ist Cavalry Division, on 3 December 1968, 
during a combat assault mission near Quan Loi in the 
Republic of Vietnam. Sergeant Holcomb’s company as- 
sault had landed by helicopter and deployed into a hasty 
defensive position to organize for a reconnaissance in 
force mission when it was attacked from three sides by an 
estimated battalion-sized enemy force. Sergeant Hol- 
comb’s squad was directly in the path of the main enemy 
attack. With complete disregard for the heavy fire, 
Sergeant Holcomb moved among his men giving en- 
couragement and directing fire on the assaulting enemy. 
When his machine gunner was knocked out, Sergeant 
Holcomb seized the weapon, ran to a forward edge of 
the position, and placed withering fire on the enemy. 
His gallant actions caused the enemy to withdraw. 
Sergeant Holcomb treated and carried his wounded to a 
position of safety and reorganized his defensive sector 
despite a raging grass fire ignited by the incoming enemy 
mortar and rocket rounds. When the enemy assaulted 
the position a second time, Sergeant Holcomb again 
manned the forward machine gun, devastating the enemy 
attack and forcing the enemy to again break contact and 
withdraw. During the enemy withdrawal an enemy rocket 
hit Sergeant Holcomb’s position, destroying his machine 
gun and severely wounding him. Despite his painful 
wounds, Sergeant Holcomb crawled through the grass fire 
and exploding mortar and rocket rounds to move the 
members of his squad, everyone of whom had been 
wounded, to more secure positions. Although grievously 
wounded and sustained solely by his indomitable will and 
courage, Sergeant Holcomb as the last surviving leader 
of his platoon organized his men to repel the enemy, 
crawled to the platoon radio and reported the third enemy 
assault on his position. His report brought friendly sup- 
porting fires on the charging enemy and broke the enemy 
attack. Sergeant Holcomb’s inspiring leadership, fighting 
spirit, conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at 


the cost of his own life were in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the military service and reflect great credit 
on himself, his unit, and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
posthumously in the name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to 


CorporAL TERRY T. KAWAMURA 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 

Corporal Terry T. Kawamura distinguished himself 
by heroic action on the evening of 20 March 1969 while 
serving as a member of the 173d Engineer Company, 173d 
Airborne Brigade at Camp Radcliff, Republic of Vietnam. 
An enemy demolition team infiltrated the unit quarters 
area and opened fire with automatic weapons. Disregard- 
ing the intense fire, Corporal Kawamura ran for his 
weapon. At that moment, a violent explosion tore a hole 
in the roof and stunned the occupants of the room. Cor- 
poral Kawamura jumped to his feet, secured his weapon 
and, as he ran toward the door to return the enemy fire, 
he observed that another explosive charge had been 
thrown through the hole in the roof to the floor. He imme- 
diately realized that two stunned fellow soldiers were 
in great peril and shouted a warning. Although in a 
position to escape, Corporal Kawamura unhesitatingly 
wheeled around and threw himself on the charge. In 
completely disregarding his own safety, Corporal Kawa- 
mura prevented serious injury or death to several mem- 
bers of his unit. The extraordinary courage and selflessness 
displayed by Corporal Kawamura are in the highest tra- 
ditions of the military service and reflect great credit upon 
himself, his unit and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has post- 
humously awarded in the name of The Congress the 
Medal of Honor to 


SPECIALIST Four DonaLp R. JOHNSTON 
UniTep STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 
Specialist Four Donald R. Johnston distinguished him- 
self on 21 March 1969 while serving as a mortarman with 
Company D, Ist Battalion, 8th Cavalry, 1st Cavalry Div- 
sion, at a fire support base in Tay Ninh Province, Re- 
public of Vietnam. Specialist Johnston’s company was i 
defensive positions when it came under a devastating 
rocket and mortar attack. Under cover of the bombard- 
ment, enemy sappers broke through the defensive perimt- 
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eter and began hurling explosive charges into the main 
defensive bunkers. Specialist Johnston and six of his 
comrades had moved from their exposed positions to one 
of the bunkers to continue their fight against the enemy 
attackers. As they were firing from the bunker, an enemy 
soldier threw three explosive charges into their position. 
Sensing the danger to his comrades, Specialist Johnston, 
with complete disregard for his own safety, hurled himself 
onto the explosive charges, smothering the detonations 
with his body and shielding his fellow soldiers from the 
blast. His heroic action saved the lives of six of his com- 
rades. Specialist Johnston’s conspicuous gallantry and 
concern for his fellow men at the cost of his own life were 
in the highest traditions of the military service and reflect 
great credit upon himself, his unit, and the United States 
Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 


posthumously in the name of The Congress the Medal 
of Honor to 


PrivATE First Crass Dante. J. SHEA 
Unirep States ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 

Private First Class Daniel J. Shea, Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company, 3d Battalion, 21st Infantry, 
196th Infantry Brigade, Americal Division, distinguished 
himself on 14 May 1969 while serving as a medical aid- 
man with Company C, 3d Battalion, during a combat 
patrol mission in Quang Tin Province, Republic of Viet- 
nam, As the lead platoon of the company was crossing 
a rice paddy, a large enemy force in ambush positions 
opened fire with mortars, grenades and automatic 
weapons. Under heavy cross-fire from three sides, the 
platoon withdrew to a small island in the paddy to estab- 
lish a defensive perimeter. Private Shea, seeing that a 
number of his comrades had fallen in the initial hail of 
fire, dashed from the defensive position to assist the 
wounded. With complete disregard for his own safety and 
braving the intense hostile fire sweeping the open rice 
paddy, Private Shea made four trips to tend wounded 
soldiers and to carry them to the safety of the platoon 
position. Seeing a fifth wounded comrade directly in front 
of one of the enemy strong-points, Private Shea ran to 
his assistance. As he reached the wounded man, Private 
Shea was grievously wounded. Disregarding his own 
welfare, Private Shea tended his wounded comrade and 
began to move him back to the safety of the defensive 
Perimeter. As he neared the platoon position, Private Shea 
Was mortally wounded by a burst of enemy fire. By his 
heroic actions, Private Shea saved the lives of several of 
his fellow soldiers. Private Shea’s gallantry and intrepidity 
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in action at the cost of his life were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the military service and reflect great 
credit upon himself, his unit, and the United States Army. 


NoTE: The President presented the awards posthumously to mem- 
bers of the families in a private ceremony in the East Room at the 
White House at 11 a.m., on Tuesday, February 16, 1971. 

The citations were not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. As printed above, they follow the texts made available by 
the White House Press Office. 


United States Air Force Academy 


Announcement of Appointments of Rev. Frank R. Haig, 
S. J., and Lt. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis as Members of 
the Board of Visitors. February 16, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Rev. Frank R. Haig, S.J., and Lt. Gen. Benjamin O. 
Davis to be members of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Air Force Academy for terms expiring December 30, 
1973. They succeed Daniel J. Boorstin and Will F. Nichol- 
son, respectively, whose terms have expired. 

Reverend Haig, a resident of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
been president of Wheeling College since 1963. He was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., in September of 1928. He 
earned his Ph. D. in theoretical physics from the Catholic 
University of America in 1959, and was National Science 
Foundation post-doctoral fellow in the department of 
physics of the University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y., 
in 1962-63. 

General Davis retired from active duty in the United 
States Air Force in 1970 and is presently the Director of 
Civilian Aviation Security in the Department of Trans- 
portation. General Davis’ distinguished record of service 
in the Air Force includes the command of the 51st Jet 
Fighter-Interceptor Wing in Korea (1953-54) and the 
directorship of operations and training for the Far East- 
ern Air Forces from 1954-1955. He became Director of 
Manpower and Organization at USAF Headquarters in 
1961, and in 1965, Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Command and U.S. Forces in Korea. At the time of his 
retirement, General Davis was Deputy Commander in 
Chief of the U.S. Strike Command. Born December 18, 
1912, General Davis resides at Fort Myer, Va. 

The Board of Visitors to the United States Air Force 
Academy is composed of six members appointed by the 
President and nine Members of Congress. The Board 
visits the Academy annually to inquire into the morale 
and discipline, curriculum, fiscal affairs, and other mat- 
ters relating to the Academy. They then submit a report 
to the President containing their findings and recom- 
mendations. 
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American Legion Dinner 


The President’s Remarks Upon Receiving the Legion’s 
Distinguished Service Medal for 1969 at a Dinner at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel. February 16, 1971 


Commander Chamie, my colleagues in the Congress, my 
comrades in the American Legion, and ladies and gentle- 
men, all of your guests: 

I am very honored to receive this Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award of the American Legion. And in checking the 
records, I found that in the past 40 years, every President 
of the United States has received this award from the 
American Legion. [Laughter] 

That proves it’s bipartisan. [Laughter] 

But as I considered the fact that every President of 
the United States has had the high honor of receiving 
the Distinguished Service Award of the American Legion, 
I thought that the time had come for a President of the 
United States to, in effect, give a distinguished service 
commendation to the American Legion. And I welcome 
that opportunity to do so tonight. 

As my long-time friend from California, Al Chamie, 
has already indicated, I am this year finishing my 25th 
year as a member of the American Legion. I am proud 
of that association. 

I also am aware of the fact that in the past 2 years I 
think I have learned more deeply than I had ever under- 
stood before what the Legion means to America and 
what it can also mean to the Commander in Chief of our 
armed services in times of great difficulty. 

I recall, for example, that when a great debate was 
raging in our country, a debate between honest men of 
differing views, as to what our defense forces should be 
and whether we should go forward on an antiballistic 
missile system for defense purposes, that the American 
Legion took the side of a strong national defense, as it 
always has. It was of assistance to the Commander in 
Chief who had made that difficult decision. 

I recall on November the 3d, 1969, when I spoke to 
the Nation at a time when thousands of very honest 
people who disagreed with our national policy, who called 
for an immediate, precipitate withdrawal from Vietnam 
in a way that would have resulted in defeat for America 
and of all of our purposes in that part of the world— 
that at that time when I called for a just peace, for end- 
ing the war in a way that we would win the peace and 
not lose the peace, the American Legion stood firmly by 
the President of the United States. 

And then I recall one of the more, shall I say, lonely 
times, and the office of the Presidency is not a lonely 
office—I can assure you that there’s always somebody 
there ready to come in if you'll just open the door—but 
I remember it was lonely from the standpoint of public 
support, and I understood why. 


On April 30th of last year, I had to make a difficult 
decision, a decision to move on the Communist outposts 
in Cambodia that were being used for the purpose of 
killing American men in Vietnam. 

When I made that decision, there were those who hon- 
estly opposed it, and I respected them for that opposition. 
There were others who waited on the fence to see how 
it would come out. There were a few—a few who came 
in and said, ““We support you.” 

I remember the Commander of the American Legion 
4 days after the decision was made. He came to Wash- 
ington, and that was as soon as he could get here. He 
came in to see me. He said to me very simply—Com- 
mander Milton Patrick did—as I recall, something like 
this: He said, ““Members of the American Legion, Mr. 
President, know what it means to look down the barrel 
of a gun, and we support the Commander in Chief in 
his efforts to see to it that the barrels of those guns in 
Cambodia are spiked so that they will not be killing our 
men in Vietnam.” 

And that kind of support at that time, which could 
have been delayed, which could have even been withheld, 
support that was given at a time when many were not 
sure as to how the operation would come out, was sup- 
port that was most welcome to the President of the United 
States, I can assure you, clearly apart from the personal- 
ities involved, and support that I will always remember. 

The fact that the operation did succeed; the fact that, 
as you know, our casualties since Cambodia have been 
reduced by two-thirds; that 100,000 Americans have 
come home since that time and are continuing to come 
home; the fact that as a result of that operation the South 
Vietnamese have developed the confidence and the ability 
that they now can undertake on the ground by themselves 
as far as the ground action is concerned in operation to 
cut the Communist supply line coming down the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail—all of this, it seems to me, indicates how 
the American Legion, in the person of its Commander, 
at a time when it would have been easy not to stand up, 
did stand up. 

I am grateful for that, and I express my appreciation 
to all the members of the American Legion for that sup- 
port in that period. 

And now we are fortunate as we meet here tonight to 
be at a time when we can look at this very difficult war 
in Vietnam, when we can see that Americans are con- 
tinuing to come home, when we can see the end of the 
American involvement in Vietnam, but an end of that in- 
volvement in a way that it will discourage that kind of 
war in the future and that it will allow the South Viet- 
namese to have the strength which they need to defend 
themselves and to give their people a chance to make 
their own choice with regard to the kind of government 
they want rather than to have that imposed upon them 
by force from the Communists in the North. 
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And as we look at that situation, the end of the longest 
war in America’s history, and as we look at the time after 
that, I want to say to the members of the American 
Legion, to those representing, as you do, the leadership 
of this great organization throughout the country, that 
when we come into a period when, we trust, America 
will be at peace with all nations in the world, at peace not 
just for the next few years but perhaps for a whole gener- 
ation, this is a time when it will be vitally important for 
the American Legion to continue to stand for the strong 
national defense for which it has always stood. 

Let’s look at the record: There are a few here who are 
veterans of World War I. All of you will remember that 
after World War I the United States became too weak 
and, as a result, the United States was unable to play the 
role, the peace-keeping role, which it could and should 
have played in that period between the two great wars. 

We remember that after World War II the same thing 
happened, and the United States was unable to have 
the strength that it should have had at the time that the 
Korean War began. 

And now we come to another period, a period when 
we will end a war, when we will be at peace with the rest 
of the world, and when the decision will have to be made 
by the American people as to whether we maintain the 
adequate national defense that we need. 

I will simply say this: That until the United States 
obtains an arms control limitation between the two great 
superpowers, one that we can rely upon and that they 
can rely upon, it is essential that the United States 
maintain an adequate armed force. We maintain that 
(Applause) 

And we must maintain that force not because we want 
war but because in the truest sense of the word in peace- 
time the Armed Forces of the United States all over this 
world are truly peace forces. 

Let us remember whether it was World War I, whether 
it was World War II, whether it was Korea, or whether 
it was Vietnam, the United States has not started a war 
anyplace. 

The United States has fought in defense of freedom 
and we must maintain those defense and free forces. 

So, Commander Chamie, all of our distinguished 
guests this evening, I simply want you to know that hav- 
ing received this award as President of the United States, 

as a member of the American Legion and proud of that 
membership, I urge you to continue to support whoever 
is the President of the United States, whatever his party, 
in the cause of the United States maintaining the strength 
that we must maintain to play the role that must be played 
by the strongest free world nation if we’re to have peace 
for the balance of this century. I believe we can do it and 
with your help we will do it. 





Nee: The President spoke at 8:52 p.m. at the American Legion 
Setonal Commander’s dinner honoring the Congress of the United 
tates at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 
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The Foreign Assistance Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on the Program for Fiscal Y ear 
1970. February 17,1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Since my March 1970 Report on Foreign Assistance, 
I have proposed to the Congress a major transformation 
in the policy directions and organizational structure of 
this important program. 

The proposals are made necessary by the dramatic 
changes which have taken place over recent years in the 
conditions that surround and influence development 
assistance: 


—The lower income countries themselves have made 
impressive progress and gained experience which 
makes it possible for them to stand at the center of 
the development process; 

—The other industrialized nations can now afford to 
provide major assistance to the poorer nations, and 
most of them now have substantial and expanding 
programs in this field; 

—A number of international development institutions 
now possess a capability to help match the efforts 
of the recipient countries themselves with the most 
effective possible blend of assistance from donor 
nations; 

—The private sector has become increasingly active 
and effective in channeling investments in a fashion 
to stimulate growth in the lower income countries. 


The Annual Report on the Foreign Assistance Program 
for Fiscal Year 1970, which I transmit herewith, covers 
a period in which we undertook to formulate and present 
to Congress a more effective foreign assistance program 
tailored to the needs of the 70’s. But it was also a period 
in which our present foreign assistance program helped 
lower income nations to achieve a number of gratifying 
successes : 


—TIndia harvested the largest food grain crop in its 
history and was able to reduce food grain imports 
50 percent below the previous year’s level; 

—Thailand approved voluntary family planning as a 
national policy, and Ghana adopted a major popu- 
lation program; 

—West Pakistan produced enough wheat not only to 
meet its own needs but to allow shipments of wheat 
to East Pakistan; 

—Domestic savings in Turkey, encouraged by an ef- 
fective fiscal policy, rose to 18 percent of that coun- 
try’s gross national product and financed 91 percent 
of its fixed investment; 

—Ten million school-age children in Brazil each day 
received nutritious lunches which included US. 


foodstuffs. 
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In the important field of technical assistance, the 
Agency for International Development focused its efforts 
increasingly on a limited number of key problems. Among 
these were the “second-generation” problems resulting 
from the “Green Revolution.’”’ Dramatically increased 
agricultural yields and new technology have in some in- 
stances contributed to shortages of facilities for storage, 
shipment and marketing and to rural unemployment. 
AID sought to assist in solving these problems in order 
to insure the ongoing success of this significant ““Revolu- 
tion.” It also sponsored new research in important areas 
such as food production and family planning. A total of 
$75 million was provided for the conduct of population 
programs, a rise of 64 percent over the previous year. 

I am proud that our present foreign assistance program 
has achieved important successes in a field in which quick 
and dramatic successes are few. Development assistance, 
however slow its results, is an important means of co- 
operating with the lower income nations to help them 
solve their most critical problems—those of improving the 
quality of life of their citizens. By creating a community 
of nations working together to solve the problems of 
humanity rather than adding to them, through war and 
civil strife, it clearly serves a major national interest. Our 
new program will be designed to meet the new needs of 
a new decade and thereby permit us to pursue that inter- 
est more effectively, in a way which insures our being 
increasingly responsive to the needs of the peoples of the 
developing world. It will, I believe, be recognized by our 
people as a proud American investment in the future of 
all mankind, and therefore in a better world for future 
generations of Americans. 

RicHarpD NIxon 
The White House 

February 17, 1971 

NOTE: The message is printed in “The Foreign Assistance Pro- 


gram, Annual Report to the Congress, Fiscal Year 1970” (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 82 pages). 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
FEBRUARY 17, 1971 


Tue Presiwent. We'll make this on the record today. 
The mike is for the purpose of a transcription which 
will be available, I think, rather soon after we complete 
the conference because it will be run simultaneously by 
the stenographers. 
Any questions which you want to ask? 


SouTHEAST ASIA 


Q. Mr. President, the next logical step in Southeast Asia 
would seem to be South Vietnamese forces moving into 
the southern part of North Vietnam for the same reasons 
that they moved into the Laotian panhandle. 


Would our policy rule out support for this type of move, 
air support for it? 

Tue Presiwent. Well, I won’t speculate on what 
South Vietnam may decide to do with regard to a poss- 
ble incursion into North Vietnam in order to defend their 
national security. However, I will restate our policy. | 
stated that policy on November 3d [1969] and have re- 
stated it at least nine different times publicly since that 
time. 

I stated then that at a time we are withdrawing our 
forces that if I found that the enemy was stepping up its 
activity through infiltration in a way that would threaten 
our remaining forces that I would take strong action to 
deal with the new situation. 

On December 10 [1970], as you recall, I reiterated that 
statement and said that this action would include the use 
of airpower against the infiltration routes, military com- 
plex supply depots. 

That is our policy, the policy of the President taking 
action if he finds that the North Vietnamese are under- 
taking actions which threaten our remaining forces in 
South Vietnam. 

Q. Mr. President, under that guide, is there any limit 
to what we might do to protect our forces in South 
Vietnam? 

THe Present. We have indicated several limits. 
For example, we are not going to use ground forces in 
Laos. We are not going to use advisers in Laos with the 
South Vietnamese forces. We are not going to use ground 
forces in Cambodia or advisers in Cambodia as we have 
previously indicated and we have no intention, of course, 
of using ground forces in North Vietnam. Those are 
limitations. 

Q. I had reference to our use of airpower. 

Tue Present. I’m not going to place any limitation 
upon the use of airpower except, of course, to rule out 
a rather ridiculous suggestion that is made from time to 
time—I think the latest by Hans Morgenthau—that our 
airpower might include the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

As you know, Mr. Lisagor, this has been speculated 
on for a period of 5 years and I have said for a period of 
5 years that this is not an area where the use of nuclear 
weapons, in any form, is either needed or would be wise. 

As far as our airpower is concerned, ii will be directed 
against—and I ought to be as precise as I was on Decem- 
ber 10—against those military activities which I deter- 
mine are directed against and thereby threaten our 
remaining forces in South Vietnam. 

Q. Can you tell us, sir—the idea of an incursion into 
Laos has been under consideration in Saigon on the 
military level for some years. Why did you decide that 
now is the time to do it? And second, can you give 8 
some kind of a status report on how it’s going and what 
the prognosis is in terms of the possible enemy resistanet, 
what is it the intelligence suggests? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. In looking at this situation, ! 
recall, as probably some of you who were there, in 1965, 
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that some of our military people and civilians for that 
matter, were then saying that the way to stop the North 
Vietnamese infiltration into South Vietnam was to cut 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

It was not undertaken during the previous administra- 
tion, as I understand, and, I can speak for this adminis- 
tration, was not undertaken until now for a reason that 
the South Vietnamese and, for that matter, the United 
States had enough on our plate in South Vietnam. 

Laos would not have been possible had it not been 
for Cambodia. Cambodia cutting off one vital supply line 
and thereby practically bringing enemy activity in the 
southern half of South Vietnam to an end released the 
South Vietnamese forces, who, by this time, had not only 
gained confidence in Cambodia but also had additional 
strength, released them for undertaking what they could 
not have undertaken even 8 months ago, an incursion 
on their own into Laos with only U.S. airsupport. 

The decision to do it now or, I think, perhaps, put it this 
way, the decision not to do it before, is that, one, neither 
the United States nor the South Vietnamese felt that they 
apparently had the capability to do it; the second, the 
decision to do it now was that based on the fact that the 
South Vietnamese, because of the confidence, the training 
they gained as a result of their actions in Cambodia, the 
South Vietnamese felt that they were able to undertake 
it. Our commanders agreed and, therefore, it was 
undertaken. 

Q. Mr. President, could you discuss with us your evalu- 
ation of the possibility of Communist China entering this 
situation now that it’s expanded into Laos or if the South 
Vietnamese go into North Vietnam? 

Tue Presipent. Let me refer to the situation as it 
presently exists rather than the hypothesis of whether 
the South Vietnamese might go into North Vietnam. 

As far as the actions in southern Laos are concerned, 
they present no threat to Communist China and should 
not be interpreted by the Communist Chinese as being 
a threat against them. 

As you know, the Communist Chinese have been op- 
erating in northern Laos for some time. But this action is 
not directed against Communist China. It is directed 
against the North Vietnamese who are pointed toward 
South Vietnam and toward Cambodia. 

Consequently, I do not believe that the Communist 
Chinese have any reason to interpret this as a threat 
against them or any reason therefore to react to it. 

Q. Mr. President, if I could follow up, could you give 
us your evaluation of how the Laotian operation is really 
going militarily and otherwise? 

Tue Present. And incidentally, don’t hesitate in 
this smaller forum to ask for follow-up. To the extent I 
can cover all the questions, I’ll be glad to take them. 

As far as the Laotian operation is concerned, the reports 
that have come from the field I think generally give an 
accurate picture, except, of course, for the day-to-day 
tendency to hypo this or that incident into a crisis. 
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The operation—and I read a complete report from 
General Abrams this morning—the operation has gone 
according to plan. The South Vietnamese have already 
cut three major roads—and we call them “roads,” let’s 
say trails—which lead from Tchepone down into Cam- 
bodia and, of course, into South Vietnam. 

The South Vietnamese have run into very heavy resist- 
ance on the road going into Tchepone. We expected that 
resistance. 

Putting it in the context of the earlier reply, the Cam- 
bodian action in May and June cut one lifeline, the life- 
line from Sihanoukville into the southern half of South 
Vietnam. 

This action would either cut or seriously disrupt the 
other pipeline or lifeline, the lifeline coming from—down 
through Laos, the Ho Chi Minh Trail, into the northern 
half of South Vietnam. 

Therefore, we expected the North Vietnamese to fight 
here. They have to fight here or give up the struggle to 
conquer South Vietnam, Cambodia, and their influence 
extending through other parts of Southeast Asia. 

Finally, I think it’s quite important to note General 
Abrams’ evaluation, which I specifically asked him to give 
me by cable just a few days ago, his evaluation of how the 
South Vietnamese are conducting themselves. They are 
fighting, he said, in a superior way. I use the word that he 
used. They are proceeding in a way that he believes is in 
accordance with the plan and holding their own against 
enemy attack. 

And he also pointed up another fact that, of course, has 
been overridden by the Laotian activity, that the operation 
in the Chup Plantation led by General Tri is going along 
in a fashion much better than was expected, with a great 
number of enemy casualties and, as General Abrams put 
it, excellent performance on the part of those groups. 

Q. Mr. President, it is reported in both the South 
Vietnamese and, I think, in our statement the operation 
will be limited in time and scope. Can you define those 
terms? 

THE PresivENT. By time, the operation will be limited 
to the time that is necessary to accomplish the objective. 
The objective is not to occupy any part of Laos. The South 
Vietnamese are not there to stay. They are there to disrupt 
the enemy’s lines of communication, their supply lines, 
their infiltration routes, and then to get out. 

Once that is accomplished, if it is accomplished early, 
they will get out. If it takes a longer time, they will stay in. 

There is also another limitation in terms of time. And 
that is the weather. In the latter part of April or the 
early part of May, the rains come. And they would have 
to get out then because then the North Vietnamese also 
would pose no threat. 

In terms of area, space, it is limited to the specific area 
that you see on the maps here, in terms of cutting across 
the trails—and it is more than one trail, there are three 
or four trails—the trails that are the supply lines on which 
the North Vietnamese operate. 
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Q. Would you have any further word on troop 
withdrawals for us at this time or when can you tell us 
about further troop withdrawals? 

Tue Present. I will make a further announcement 
on troop withdrawals, as I have indicated, before the 
May Ist period when the last troop withdrawal period 
will have expired. 

By that time, as you know, 265,000 Americans will 
have been withdrawn and the further withdrawal 
announcement will be made then. 

I can say today that as a result partially of our suc- 
cess in Cambodia, and based on also the present success 
of the Laotian operation, that the troop withdrawal pro- 
gram will go forward on schedule. 

I should also point out, however, that as far as this 
year is concerned, even if the Laotian operation had not 
been undertaken by the South Vietnamese with our air- 
support, the troop withdrawal program could have gone 
ahead on schedule. 

What this relates to, insofar as American troop with- 
drawals are concerned, is not this year but next year. 
Next year will be a year when the Vietnamization pro- 
gram’s very success creates the point of greatest danger, 
because then the number of ground combat troops that 
we will have in South Vietnam will be lower. 

Q. If this is a great success, it could go next year much 
faster—is that a right inference? 

Tue Presipent. When I made the announcement 
about moving into Cambodia, I said that its purpose was 
to insure our troop withdrawal, to reduce our casualties. 
And we hope to shorten the war. It has had those effects. 
Our casualties, even in this past week in which we have 
moved in with airsupport in support of the South 
Vietnamese and have suffered some air losses, were only 
half of what they were in the same week before Cambodia. 

So casualties are down and I should point out that 
casualties in the first month that we came into office were 
five times as great as they were in the month of January. 
One is too many. But that, at least, is progress, in terms 
of casualties. 

In terms of troop withdrawals, the Cambodian in- 
cursion insured it and allowed us, as a matter of fact, to 
set our sights somewhat higher. 

The success of this operation guarantees the continued 
program and gives the prospect of a greater troop with- 
drawal during the months ahead. 

I am not going to speculate, however, as to what the 
troop withdrawal announcement will be on April 15. 
That will deal with the situation at that time and, at that 
time, we will not yet see the end of the Laotian operation. 

Q. Mr. President, if I could follow that up, is it possible 
to say now, without talking about numbers of troops to be 
withdrawn, when the United States might be able to 
forgo a ground combat role in South Vietnam? 

_Tue Preswent. There will be an announcement on 
that score at some point. I am not going to indicate it 
now. 


At this time, when the negotiations are going on at 
Paris still—when I say negotiations, with no progress— 
we are not going to remove any incentive for a possible 
negotiation by announcing what our plans are further 
down the road. 

Q. Mr. President, my question does follow his some- 
what. How far can you go in withdrawing U.S. troops 
without a resolution of the prisoner-of-war issue? 

Tue PresiwwenT. Well, as I have indicated, and as 
everyone I am sure would agree, as long as the North Viet- 
namese have any Americans as prisoners of war, there 
will be Americans in South Vietnam and enough Amer- 
icans to give them an incentive to release the prisoners. 

Q. Mr. President, could I follow that up. Would you 
be willing to join with Congress, as Senator Javits has 
suggested, in a resolution saying that it is our intention 
to withdraw all troops from South Vietnam? 

Tue Presivent. Not needed, because you see, in my 
October speech, as you'll recall, I called for a cease-fire, 
I called for a political settlement, and I also called for a 
total withdrawal of all forces if it was mutual. 

So, the policy of this Government is for a total with- 
drawal, provided there is a withdrawal by the other side. 


MEETING WiTH BLAcK CONGRESSMEN 


Q. Would you explain, Mr. President, why you have 
not found time to see these 12 black Congressmen who 
have been asking to see you for about a year? 

Tue Present. I talked to Senator Brooke about 
that just a few days ago and asked him to speak to some 
of those who had made this request. 

As you know, I have seen a great number of Congress- 
men and, of course, not only these 12 but all the Members 
of Congress, by the time I finish the breakfast tomorrow, 
will have been invited to the White House since the new 
Congress came here. 

Some have not accepted. But Senator Brooke now has 
been talking with, I understand, Congressman Diggs, 
whom I know—and I know several of them, several of 
the older ones at least from previously serving with them— 
and I think that a meeting is going to be worked out. I 
hope it is, because I will be glad to talk to them of course. 


Tue SuPpREME Court 


Q. Mr. President, are you happier with the perform- 
ance of the Supreme Court this year than you were in ’68 
while you were campaigning and do you anticipate any 
appointments this term? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, the second part of the question, 
of course, would be presumptuous for me to comment 
upon, because there are no—— 

Q. There are no resignations on your desk obviously. 

THE Preswent. No. No, I think I would know about 
it if there were. But I have no indication of any intention 
to resign. 

With regard to the Supreme Court’s decisions, I dont 
believe that I should comment upon the wisdom of their 
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decisions. I have great confidence in those that I have 
appointed to the Court and I have great respect for others 
who are on the Court, with whom I happen to disagree. 
But I won’t comment on that. 


SovieT SUBMARINE IN CuBAN WATERS 


Q. How concerned are you about the presence of a 
Soviet nuclear submarine in Cuban waters? 

Tue Presiwent. On December 10th (January 4)*, 
you may recall, I said that if a nuclear submarine were 
serviced from Cuba or in Cuba, that this would be a 
violation of our understanding with regard to the Soviet 
Union’s activities in putting offensive weapons or a base 
in Cuba. 

Now, as far as this submarine is concerned, the question 
is a rather technical one, whether it is there for a port 
call or whether it is there for servicing. We are watching 
it very closely. The Soviet Union is aware of the fact that 
we consider that there is an understanding and we will, 
of course, bring the matter to their attention if we find 
that the understanding is violated. 


SUBURBAN INTEGRATION 


Q. Mr. President, may I ask you about racial integra- 
tion in suburban housing, a subject that you’ve treated 
twice this year and you’ve expressed your opposition to 
forced integration and you’ve said you'll do what the law 
requires. 

In the meantime, the Third Circuit has handed down 
a decision which would seem to put an increased burden 
on HUD to move public housing into the suburbs and a 
major case has been instituted in Black Jack, Missouri. 

The Federal Government has yet to announce its in- 
tention in regard to either of those cases. Will you appeal, 
will you enter the Black Jack case, and what do you see 
as the overall role of the national administration in this 
area? 

THE PresiwwENT. To try to answer all of the questions, 
let me come first to the attitude of the administration with 
regard to the Black Jack case. 

The Attorney General and HUD jointly are consider- 
ing the Black Jack case, and I understand within approxi- 
mately 30 days will have a recommendation to me as to 
what action should be taken with regard to compliance 
with that case. 

I will not indicate anything further than that. I will 
have something more to say when I get the recommenda- 
tions from the Attorney General and from HUD. 

With regard to what you call, and what I have called— 
I think you did not say this—but what I have called forced 
integration, let me just spend a moment indicating what 
I believe is the law in this country and where I think the 
law’s limits are. 

First, this administration will enforce the law of the 
land which provides for open housing. Open cities, open 
suburbs, open neighborhoods are now a right for every 

erican. 





* * . 
The President was referring to a statement made on January 4. 
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Second, however, this administration will not go 
beyond the law or in violation of the law by going beyond 
it by using Federal power, Federal coercion, or Federal 
money to force economic integration of neighborhoods. 

Now what we will do, however, and what we are doing 
is to try to give every American, and particularly Ameri- 
cans in minority groups, black Americans for example, a 
greater opportunity to exercise a right. A right, for 
example, to live in any neighborhood means nothing 
unless you’ve got a job or a position which pays you 
enough to afford the house. 

That’s the position that we have. 


FURTHER QUESTIONS ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Q. Mr. President, if the Army of South Vietnam 
sought to cross the DMZ in force, would you be of a 
mind to restrain such action? 

Tue Present. If the—excuse me, the Army of 
South or North Vietnam? 

Q. South Vietnam. 

Tue Preswent. Oh, South Vietnam. 

Q. If the ARVN sought to cross the DMZ in 
violation 

Tue Preswent. I will not speculate on what South 
Vietnam may do in defense of its national security. South 
Vietnam now, as we withdraw, has an ever increasing 
responsibility to defend itself. 

South Vietnam will have to make decisions with regard 
to its ability to defend itself. I will only speak with regard 
to what the American action will be. 

The American action will be, according to the guide- 
line I laid down a moment ago, the use of airpower where 
I believe that North Vietnam’s action may threaten our 
forces. 

Q. Mr. President, if the Laos operation goes according 
to your expectations and is as much a success as you hope, 
is it likely to be followed by any new diplomatic initiative 
in an effort to get the Paris talks going? 

Tue Preswent. Well, Mr. Potter, the matter of diplo- 
matic initiatives is something that we’ve been discussing 
constantly within the administration. As a matter of 
fact, I’ve been talking to the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense, Dr. Kissinger, and others, both 
informally and in formal meetings. 

I have nothing to report today, but I do want to say 
this: that we will continue to pursue the diplomacy for 
a primary reason, the primary reason being to negotiate 
some settlement of the POW issue. 

As we have to realize that as far as a negotiation affect- 
ing a political settlement for South Vietnam is concerned, 
time is running out for the North Vietnamese if they 
expect to negotiate with the United States. Because as our 
forces come out of South Vietnam, it means that the re- 
sponsibility for the negotiation, increasingly, then becomes 
that of South Vietnam. 

But I can only say that looking to the future, we con- 
stantly are reexamining the possibility of any diplomatic 
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initiatives. However, I believe that what I stated in Oc- 
tober is a very far-reaching, it’s very comprehensive, it’s 
a very fair proposal, and we stand on that at this time. 

I do not want to suggest that there are any more con- 
cessions coming from our side to North Vietnam. We are 
not going to make any more concessions. The time is for 
them to negotiate on the principles that we have laid 
down. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Q. Mr. President, I have a question on the economy. 
Sir, the construction unions and the industry apparently 
are not going to be able to come up with a voluntary plan 
to hold down wage and price increases. What actions will 
you take? : 

Tue Present. Secretary Hodgson is going to report 
to me Monday when he returns from Miami, where, as 
you know, he has been meeting with the leaders of the 
construction industry. 

I will not indicate now what action we will take until 
I get his report. But there will be action. The reason there 
has to be action in this field, in addition to the reasons that 
all of you have, in your various columns and reports, have 
indicated, I would put it very simply as this: The con- 
struction industry is a sick industry. It’s a sick industry 
not because of the quality of construction in the United 
States—it’s the highest quality construction in the world— 
but because it’s had too rich a diet. 

When you find that wage increases—wage increases 
have been high in a number of industries—but when they 
are on an average of 16 percent, what has happened is 
that that has not helped the workers in the construction 
industry except those that are employed. 

We find that unemployment in the construction indus- 
try is double the national average and we also find that 
the Federal Government has a major stake in this, because, 
looking at this budget, I have found that $14 billion of 
our budget in the next fiscal year will go into construction. 

Now, with that kind of financial interest in construc- 
tion, it is essential that the Federal Government use its 
power to the extent that it can to bring about more reason- 
able settlements within that industry, wage and price 
stability. 

Having stated that goal, you are all aware of some 
of the actions that have been discussed. I will consider 
them all and then make a decision and we'll announce it 
when it’s made. 


NortH VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, may I ask a question, if I could get 
back to Vietnam for just one moment? There has been 
quite a bit of speculation about the possibility of the North 
Vietnamese coming down through the DMZ. 

Would this scrap any obligations that you may have 
under the bombing ban in the North and would you be in 
a position then of having to retaliate for any crossing of 


the DMZ? 


THE PreEsIDENT. My action in case that happened— 
and I do not believe it will happen—but my action will 
be guided by the same principles that I have laid down 
before. I would use the power of the United States, and 
particularly its power in the air, to the extent that I con- 
sider it necessary to protect our remaining forces in South 
Vietnam. 

We have a considerable number of forces, as you know, 
on the DMZ. The blocking forces along Route 9, before 
you get to the border of Laos, are primarily American. 
I will not allow those forces to be endangered by a mas- 
sive North Vietnamese incursion, if one should be un- 
dertaken, I think the very fact that the North Vietnamese 
know that I intend to take strong action to deal with that 
incursion means that they are not going to take it. If 
they do, I can assure you that—I don’t want to assure 
you, I simply want to have the record clear that I would 
not be bound, of course, by any so-called understandings 
which they have already violated at the time of the 
bombing halt. 


INTEGRATION PoLicy 


Q. Mr. President, a few minutes ago in response to Mr. 
O’Rourke’s question, you referred to your views on forced 
integration, a word which you said you have used before. 

I am a little puzzled by the distinction between forced 
integration and enforcement of the laws which are on the 
books which you, as you properly said, were pledged to 
enforce, those laws against discrimination. 

Where does this line come between those two con- 
cepts in your mind? 

THE Present. In the one case, the laws on the books 
deal, as they properly should, with human rights, the 
rights of an individual to buy a house or an apartment, 
or rent a house or an apartment without regard—and not 
be barred because of his racial or religious or other 
background. 

In the other case, what we are talking about is an 
economic consideration having to do primarily with the 
zoning. 

Now, where this is involved, it seems to me a clear 
distinction. The law does not require, and if it does not 
require, in my opinion, does not allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to use its monetary and other power, coercive power, 
for the purpose of changing the economic pattern of a 
neighborhood. 

I think what the law does require is that there be open 
neighborhoods. The law does not require that the Fed- 
eral Government step in and provide in a neighborhood 
the type of housing that an individual could afford to 
move into. That’s the difference, as I see it. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY DISCUSSIONS 


Q. Mr. President, when Secretary Hodgson went back 
down to Florida, did he carry any message from you, 
harsh, gentle, or otherwise? 
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Tue Presipent. Secretary Hodgson had a long dis- 
cussion with me and with other leaders in the administra- 
tion prior to his going down. We developed a plan and 
we also gave him several options which he could discuss 
with the leaders of the labor unions. He’s a very persua- 
sive man. 

I am not going to concede that he struck out until he 
telis me so himself. But if he has, then we will be up to 
bat. 

REVENUE SHARING 


Q. Mr. President, have you been disappointed with 
the reaction in Congress to your revenue sharing plan 
and what do you feel about the prospects of that right 
now? 

Tue Present. No, I am not disappointed. All re- 
forms have rough sledding. When we consider reforms, 
we must remember that they are always opposed by the 
establishment. And by the establishment, I don’t refer to 
what we used to talk about in 1964, some used to talk 
about, the eastern establishment—I am referring to the 
establishment of Congress, the establishment of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy and also great organizations, labor or- 
ganizations, farm organizations, business organizations 
have all gotten used to dealing with government as it is 
and they are always afraid of change. 

As far as the Congress is concerned and the bureaucracy 
is concerned, as I pointed out in the State of the Union, 
they are very, very reluctant to give up power. We ex- 
pected a difficult time in getting revenue sharing through. 

But let me put it, if I can, in other terms. We have 
been talking about foreign policy. We in Washington in 
Government live at the very summit of government. And 
here we do find opposition, dug-in establishmentarians 
fighting for the status quo or for just a little change, or 
for putting more money into existing programs rather 
than really reforming them. 

That’s the case here. But that’s what is happening at 
the summit. Down in the valleys, where the people live, 
you will find there that the people in the frontlines, the 
leaders in the frontlines, the Governors, the mayors, the 
county officials, an overwhelming majority of them, are 
for revenue sharing—both general revenue sharing and 
the other—an overwhelming majority, and also an over- 
whelming majority of the people of this country are for 
revenue sharing. 

Now, eventually, then, it will be approved. I am not 
suggesting exactly in the form we have submitted it, but it 
will be approved because those of us who are in Washing- 
ton have to reflect eventually what the majority of the 
people of this country feel. 

And as I look at the situation now, I would say I ex- 
pected that we would have this kind of opposition. How- 
ever, I must say that the favorable reaction that we have 
had at the grass roots and among Governors and mayors 
and county officials has been greater than I expected, and 
that will be the decisive factor in getting it through. 
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Q. What do you visualize with regard to accounting 
procedures on this—what the GAO role would be—for 
the States and the county and city governments? 

THe Preswent. Well, first, let’s distinguish the pro- 
cedures with regard to civil rights guarantees. Those 
procedures, of course, will be set up in our revenue- 
sharing programs and the civil rights laws and require- 
ments will be enforced. 

We cannot have programs that are paid for by the tax 
money of all the people and benefit only some of the 
people. Second, however, with regard to accounting pro- 
cedures, I can assure you that despite some speculation on 
this score we don’t intend to set up a huge network of 
bureaucrats to go down and examine the cities and the 
counties and the States with regard to whether or not they 
are properly expending funds. 

What we are going to do there is to try to handle each 
case on an individual basis; naturally, take action where 
there is a failure to use the funds properly, but not to set 
up simply more government guidelines. 


Tue Mippte East 


Q. Could you take a couple of seconds on the Middle 
East, because it hasn’t been brought up and I think it 
should be? 

THE Present. Sure. 

Q. Israel seems to be balking on the Jarring proposal. 
If they continue to balk, would you use your powers of 
persuasion to get them to accept something along that 
line? 

Tue Presivent. I don’t think it would be helpful, 
Mr. Warren, to speculate here that we would use powers 
of persuasion with Israel or, for that matter, with Egypt 
or Jordan, on the Middle East. 

Let me say this: that I have been encouraged—I am 
not overly optimistic and not Pollyannaish because this 
is a terribly difficult area of the world, as I have pointed 
out in previous press conferences, with hatreds that go 
back over centuries and they are not going to be removed 
very easily, the hatreds, maybe never. But a live-and-let- 
live relationship may develop. But I have been encouraged 
by the developments that have occurred so far. 

Egypt has been more forthcoming than we had 
expected and I believe that Israel has been somewhat 
more forthcoming. I have hopes that when the present 
cease-fire expires that it will be extended. 

I will say that neither side will gain anything by start- 
ing the fighting again. It is a war in which either side 
will be a loser. 

So as far as the Mideast is concerned—and I answered 
it in more detail simply to give you the tone of it—as far 
as the Mideast is concerned it is a difficult area. There 
are going to be day-to-day blasts by one side or the other 
or concessions by one side or the other before an eventual 
settlement is reached. 

But for the United States publicly to move in and indi- 
cate what we think ought to be done while these delicate 
negotiations go on would not help. 
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DECISIONS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Q. Could I clear up what I think is an important point 
on Laos? You suggested that the Saigon regime is making 
the decisions as to what it will do in its own interest, par- 
ticularly in reference to crossing the DMZ. 

Most Americans believe that the decision to go into 
Laos was made in Washington and decisions like crossing 
the DMZ would have, necessarily, to be made here as well 
because of the use of American airpower. 

Could you straighten out for us where the line is be- 
tween the decisions that the Saigon regime will make and 
that this Government will make? 

Tue Present. Any decision, Mr. Lisagor, that called 
for American participation would have to be approved 
in Washington. The decision with regard to Laos was one 
that was approved in Washington. 

I approved the operation and I approved the decision 


developed, primarily by the South Vietnamese, but with, 
of course, very close cooperation and consultation with 
General Abrams and his staff. 

But wherever American participation to any extent is 
required, you can be sure that that decision will be made 
here. 

Now, when you put it in terms of what would happen 
in the event the South Vietnamese went into North Viet- 
nam, I am not going to speculate on what they will or 
will not do. I will only say that any American participa- 
tion has to be approved here. 

If South Vietnam’s decision with regard to what they 
do would depend upon American cooperation, then, of 
course, it could not be undertaken without our approval. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Nixon’s thirteenth news conference was held at 





to use American airpower. The operation itself was jointly 


White House. 





VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER EMILIO 
COLOMBO OF ITALY 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and Prime Minister Colombo 
at the Welcoming Ceremony on the South Lawn. February 18, 1971 


THE Present. Mr. Prime Minister, and all of our distinguished guests 
today: 


It is a very great honor, Mr. Prime Minister, to welcome you, both 
as the representative of a nation with which the United States has such 
close and friendly ties, but also to welcome you as a personal friend. 

And on this magnificent—I would describe it Roman—day, we think 
of those ties that bind our two countries together. There are nine mil- 
lion Americans who proudly claim their Italian background. 

In fact, Mr. Prime Minister, I understand there are more Italians 
living in the United States than there are in Rome. And they have con- 
tributed enormously to the vitality and the strength and the vision of 
this country. 

We think also of what your country through the ages has contributed 
to all nations and particularly to ours: the heritage of law, of culture, 
the arts, of all the areas with which we are familiar. 

But on this day, we think of the present and of what we can do in 
the future. We think of the fact that Italy and the United States are part 
of a great peaceful partnership, a partnership which exists not just for 
defense, but exists for the kind of progress for our people, all of our people, 
a better life, the people of Italy, the people of the United States, the 
people of Europe and, for that matter, the people of the world. 

This is a great goal. In our conversations that we had in your country 
just a few months ago, we talked about that goal and how our two coun- 
tries could work together to achieve it. 

And I know that as we meet today with you and with the other mem- 
bers of your party, we will develop further programs where Italy and the 
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United States will work together in the cause of peace and friendship 
and progress for all the nations of the world. 

THE Prime Minister. Mr. President, I wish to express to you my 
very sincerest thanks for the very kind and cordial way and cordial words 
which you have used to welcome me here as an individual and as repre- 
sentative of my country, as well as the welcome you extend to the mem- 
bers of my party, particularly Foreign Minister Moro. 

When one comes to the United States, Mr. President, one cannot 
help but recall the great epic adventure which saw the birth of this great 
nation and one must, of course, recall all the millions cf men and women 
who came from Europe as some of the great protagonists who have taken 
part in this epic adventure of building your great country. 

There are so many persons, people who have come here from other 
shores to help build the institutions of freedom and individual dignity 
of this great civilization which has found birth in this country. 

And, of course, among these Europeans, as you have recalled, there 
are many, many Italians in this great land who have brought the very 
definite characteristics of their own, characteristics of personal sacrifice 
and self-denial, industriousness and intelligence. 

And, of course, Italians are among the most numerous of the nation- 
ality groups that have come to form your great country and are profoundly 
identified with your great land. 

And they are also identified in a great faith in the future in that 
their future is closely linked with the future of the United States. 

And, of course, in this respect, they are extremely proud to be U.S. 
citizens with the memories that they preserve of the old country. 

Of course, the United States and Italy are bound together by links 
of solid friendship. We very much recall, we are always mindful of the 
help that you extended to us when there was a time in which we had to 
rebuild our country and also to set about the work of constructing demo- 
cratic and free institutions in our country. 

We've come a long way, Mr. President. And, of course, now we range 
among the most advanced industrialized countries of the world. 

But we are aware that there is still much work to do in order to con- 
tinue to progress and build the great civilization and the values which we 
represent. 

In fact, today in Italy we are engaged in the work of improving our 
society, of bringing about necessary reforms. In doing this we face many 
great obstacles, but our ideals are so great and our values so firm that we 
have complete trust that we will be able to overcome these obstacles. 

But, as you know and we know also, we cannot undertake this task 
alone, Mr. President. And, therefore, we have a very profound sense of 
friendship and alliance. We are members of the Atlantic Alliance, a 
defensive alliance which serves as an instrument of security, stability, and 
equilibrium, but which we believe must also serve as an instrument for 
relaxation of tensions throughout the world because our ideal is the ideal 
of a peaceful world, toward which we work as partners with the other 
countries of Europe, with the intention of building a Europe which will 
be open, which will be outward looking to the rest of the world. 

And we know that also in this great work of ours that we can rely on 
the friendship of the United States, so that this alliance will become more 
and more solid and that we will be able to go forward in the great work 
of cooperation between our countries on either side of the Atlantic. 
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So that once again, Mr. President, I would like to express my grate- 
fulness for the invitation that you have extended to us to visit your country 
in the certainty that our contacts here will contribute even greater ele- 
ments to the firmness and happiness of the links which bind our two coun- 
tries together. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:47 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House 
where Prime Minister Emilio Colombo received a formal welcome with full military 
honors. The Prime Minister spoke in Italian; as printed above, his remarks follow a 
translation by an interpreter. 


NATIONAL HEALTH STRATEGY 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing a Comprehensive Health 
Policy for the Seventies. February 18, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In the last twelve months alone, America’s medical bill went up 
eleven percent, from $63 to $70 billion. In the last ten years, it has 
climbed 170 percent, from the $26 billion level in 1960. Then we were 
spending 5.3 percent of our Gross National Product on health; today 
we devote almost 7% of our GNP to health expenditures. 

This growing investment in health has been led by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1960, Washington spent $3.5 billion on medical needs— 
13 percent of the total. This year it will spend $21 billion—or about 30 
percent of the nation’s spending in this area. 

But what are we getting for all this money? 

For most Americans, the result of our expanded investment has 
been more medical care and care of higher quality. A profusion of im- 
pressive new techniques, powerful new drugs, and splendid new facilities 
has developed over the past decade. During that same time, there has 
been a six percent drop in the number of days each year that Americans 
are disabled. Clearly there is much that is rxght with American medicine. 

But there is also much that is wrong. 

One of the biggest problems is that fully 60 percent of the growth 
in medical expenditures in the last ten years has gone not for additional 
services but merely to meet price inflation. Since 1960, medical costs 
have gone up twice as fast as the cost of living. Hospital costs have risen 
five times as fast as other prices. For growing numbers of Americans, the 
cost of care is becoming prohibitive. And even those who can afford 
most care may find themselves impoverished by a catastrophic medical 
expenditure. 

The shortcomings of our health care system are manifested in other 
ways as well. For some Americans—especially those who live in remote 
rural areas or in the inner city—care is simply not available. The quality 
of medicine varies widely with geography and income. Primary care 
physicians and out-patient facilities are in short supply in many areas, and 
most of our people have trouble obtaining medical attention on short 
notice. Because we pay so little attention to preventing disease and treat- 
ing it early, too many people get sick and need intensive treatment. 
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Our record, then, is not as good as it should be. Costs have skyrock- 
eted but values have not kept pace. We are investing more of our na- 
tion’s resources in the health of our people but we are not getting a full 
return on our investment. 


Buttpinc A NATIONAL HEALTH STRATEGY 


Things do not have to be this way. We can change these conditions— 
indeed, we must change them if we are to fulfill our promise as a nation. 
Good health care should be readily available to all of our citizens. 

It will not be easy for our nation to achieve this goal. It will be impos- 
sible to achieve it without a new sense of purpose and a new spirit of disci- 
pline. That is why I am calling today not only for new programs and not 
merely for more money but for something more—for a new approach 
which is equal to the complexity of our challenges. I am calling today for 
a new National Health Strategy that will marshall a variety of forces in a 
coordinated assault on a variety of problems. 

This new strategy should be built on four basic principles. 


1. Assuring Equal Access. Although the Federal Government should 
be viewed as only one of several partners in this reforming effort, it does 
bear a special responsibility to help all citizens achieve equal access to our 
health care system. Just as our National Government has moved to pro- 
vide equal opportunity in areas such as education, employment and vot- 
ing, So we must now work to expand the opportunity for all citizens to ob- 
tain a decent standard of medical care. We must do all we can to remove 
any racial, economic, social or geographic barriers which now prevent any 
of our citizens from obtaining adequate health protection. For without 
good health, no man can fully utilize his other opportunities. 

2. Balancing Supply and Demand. It does little good, however, to in- 
crease the demand for care unless we also increase the supply. Helping 
more people pay for more care does little good unless more care is avail- 
able. This axiom was ignored when Medicaid and Medicare were 
created—and the nation paid a high price for that error. The expecta- 
tions of many beneficiaries were not met and a severe inflation in medical 
costs was compounded. 

Rising demand should not be a source of anxiety in our country. It is, 
after all, a sign of our success in achieving equal opportunity, a measure 
of our effectiveness in reducing the barriers to care. But since the Federal 
Government is helping to remove those barriers, it also has a responsibility 
for what happens after they are reduced. We must see to it that our ap- 
proach to health problems is a balanced approach. We must be sure that 
our health care system is ready and able to welcome its new clients. 


3. Organizing for Efficiency. As we move toward these goals, we 
must recognize that we cannot simply buy our way to better medicine. We 
have already been trying that too long. We have been persuaded, too often, 
that the plan that costs the most will help the most and too often we have 
been disappointed. 

We cannot be accused of having underfinanced our medical system— 
not by a long shot. We have, however, spent this money poorly—re-enforc- 
ing inequities and rewarding inefficiencies and placing the burden of 


greater new demands on the same old system which could not meet the 
old ones. 
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The toughest question we face then is not how much we should spend 
but how we should spend it. It must be our goal not merely to finance a 
more expensive medical system but to organize a more efficient one. 

There are two particularly useful ways of doing this: 

A. Emphasizing Health Maintenance. In most cases our present 
medical system operates episodically—people come to it in moments of 
distress—when they require its most expensive services. Yet both the sys- 
tem and those it serves would be better off if less expensive services could 
be delivered on a more regular basis. 

If more of our resources were invested in preventing sickness and 
accidents, fewer would have to be spent on costly cures. If we gave more 
attention to treating illness in its early stages, then we would be less 
troubled by acute disease. In short, we should build a true “health” sys- 
tem—and not a “sickness” system alone. We should work to maintain 
health and not merely to restore it. 

B. Preserving Cost Consciousness. As we determine just who should 
bear the various costs of health care, we should remember that only as 
people are aware of those costs will they be motivated to reduce them. 
When consumers pay virtually nothing for services and when, at the 
same time, those who provide services know that all their costs will also 
be met, then neither the consumer nor the provider has an incentive to use 
the system efficiently. When that happens, unnecessary demand can 
multiply, scarce resources can be squandered and the shortage of services 
can become even more acute. 

Those who are hurt the most by such developments are often those 
whose medical needs are most pressing. While costs should never be a bar- 
rier to providing needed care, it is important that we preserve some ele- 
ment of cost consciousness within our medical system. 

4. Building on Strengths. We should also avoid holding the whole of 
our health care system responsible for failures in some of its parts. There 
is a natural temptation in dealing with any complex problem to say: 
“Let us wipe the slate clean and start from scratch.” But to do this—to 
dismantle our entire health insurance system, for example—would be to 
ignore those important parts of the system which have provided useful 
service. While it would be wrong to ignore ary weaknesses in our present 
system, it would be equally wrong to sacrifice its strengths. 

One of those strengths is the diversity of our system—and the range of 
choice it therefore provides to doctors and patients alike. I believe the 
public will always be better served by a pluralistic system than by a mono- 
lithic one, by a system which creates many effective centers of responsibil- 
ity—both public and private—rather than one that concentrates authority 
in a single governmental source. 

This does not mean that we must allow each part of the system to go 
its own independent way, with no sense of common purpose. We must en- 
courage greater cooperation and build better coordination—but not by 
fostering uniformity and eliminating choice. One effective way of in- 
fluencing the system is by structuring zncentives which reward people for 
helping to achieve national goals without forcing their decisions or dictat- 
ing the way they are carried out. The American people have always 
shown a unique capacity to move toward common goals in varied ways. 
Our efforts to reform health care in America will be more effective if they 
build on this strength. 
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These, then, are certain cardinal principles on which our National 
Health Strategy should be built. To implement this strategy, I now 
propose for the consideration of the Congress the following six point 
program. It begins with measures designed to increase and improve the 
supply of medical care and concludes with a program which will help 
people pay for the care they require. 


A. REORGANIZING THE DELIVERY OF SERVICE 


In recent years, a new method for delivering health services has 
achieved growing respect. This new approach has two essential attributes. 
It brings together a comprehensive range of medical services in a single 
organization so that a patient is assured of convenient access to all of 
them. And it provides needed services for a fixed contract fee which is 
paid in advance by all subscribers. 

Such an organization can have a variety of forms and names and 
sponsors. One of the strengths of this new concept, in fact, is its great 
flexibility. The general term which has been applied to all of these units 
is “HMO”—“Health Maintenance Organization.” 

The most important advantage of Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tions is that they increase the value of the services a consumer receives 
for each health dollar. This happens, first, because such organizations 
provide a strong financial incentive for better preventive care and for 
greater efficiency. 

Under traditional systems, doctors and hospitals are paid, in effect, 
on a piecework basis. The more illnesses they treat—and the more service 
they render—the more their income rises. This does not mean, of course, 
that they do any less than their very best to make people well. But it does 
mean that there is no economic incentive for them to concentrate on 
keeping people healthy. 

A fixed-price contract for comprehensive care reverses this illogical 
incentive. Under this arrangement, income grows not with the number 
of days a person is sick but with the number of days he is well. HMO’s 
therefore have a strong financial interest in preventing illness, or, failing 
that, in treating it in its early stages, promoting a thorough recovery, and 
preventing any reoccurrence. Like doctors in ancient China, they are paid 
to keep their clients healthy. For them, economic interests work to re- 
enforce their professional interests. 

At the same time, HMO’s are motivated to function more efficiently. 
When providers are paid retroactively for each of their services, ineffi- 
ciencies can often be subsidized. Sometimes, in fact, inefficiency is 
rewarded—as when a patient who does not need to be hospitalized is 
treated in a hospital so that he can collect on his insurance. On the other 
hand, if an HMO is wasteful of time or talent or facilities, it cannot pass 
those extra costs on to the consumer or to an insurance company. Its 
budget for the year is determined in advance by the number of its sub- 
scribers. From that point on it is penalized for going over its budget 
and rewarded for staying under it. 

In an HMO, in other words, cost consciousness is fostered. Such an 
organization cannot afford to waste resources—that costs more money in 
the short run. But neither can it afford to economize in ways which hurt 
patients—for that increases long-run expenses. 
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The HMO also organizes medical resources in a way that is more 
convenient for patients and more responsive to their needs. There was 
a time when every housewife had to go to a variety of shops and markets 
and pushcarts to buy her family’s groceries. Then along came the super- 
market—making her shopping chores much easier and also giving her 
a wider range of choice and lower prices. The HMO provides similar 
advantages in the medical field. Rather than forcing the consumer to 
thread his way through a complex maze of separate services and special- 
ists, it makes a full range of resources available through a single orga- 
nization—often at a single stop—and makes it more likely that the right 
combination of resources will be utilized. 

Because a team can often work more efficiently than isolated in- 
dividuals, each doctor’s energies go further in a Health Maintenance 
Organization—twice as far according to some studies. At the same time, 
each patient retains the freedom to choose his own personal doctor. In 
addition, services can more easily be made available at night and on 
weekends in an HMO. Because many doctors often use the same facilities 
and equipment and can share the expense of medical assistants and busi- 
ness personnel, overhead costs can be sharply curtailed. Physicians benefit 
from the stimulation that comes from working with fellow professionals 
who can share their problems, appreciate their accomplishments and 
readily offer their counsel and assistance. HMO’s offer doctors other 
advantages as well, including a more regular work schedule, better op- 
portunities for continuing education, lesser financial risks upon first 
entering practice, and generally lower rates for malpractice insurance. 

Some seven million Americans are now enrolled in HMO’s—and the 
number is growing. Studies show that they are receiving high quality care 
at a significantly lower cost—as much as one-fourth to one-third lower 
than traditional care in some areas. They go to hospitals less often and 
they spend less time there when they go. Days spent in the hospital each 
year for those who belong to HMO’s are only three-fourths of the national 
average. 

Patients and practitioners alike are enthusiastic about this organiza- 
tional concept. So is this administration. That is why we proposed legis- 
lation last March to enable Medicare recipients to join such programs. 
That is why I am now making the following additional recommendations: 

1. We should require public and private health insurance plans to 
allow beneficiaries to use their plan to purchase membership in a Health 
Maintenance Organization when one is available. When, for example, 
a union and an employer negotiate a contract which includes health 
insurance for all workers, each worker should have the right to apply the 
actuarial value of his coverage toward the purchase of a fixed-price, 
health maintenance program. Similarly, both Medicare and the new 
Family Health Insurance Plan for the poor which I will set out later in 
this message should provide an HMO option. 

2. To help new HMO’s get started—an expensive and complicated 
task—we should establish a new $23 million program of planning grants 
to aid potential sponsors—in both the private and public sector. 

3. At the same time, we should provide additional support to help 
sponsors raise the necessary capital, construct needed facilities, and sus- 
tain initial operating deficits until they achieve an enrollment which 
allows them to pay their own way. For this purpose, I propose a program 
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of Federal loan guarantees which will enable private sponsors to raise 
some $300 million in private loans during the first year of the program. 

4. Other barriers to the development of HMO’s include archaic 
laws in 22 States which prohibit or limit the group practice of medicine 
and laws in most States which prevent doctors from delegating certain 
responsibilities (like giving injections) to their assistants. To help remove 
such barriers, I am instructing the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop a model statute which the States themselves can adopt 
to correct these anomalies. In addition, the Federal Government will fa- 
cilitate the development of HMO’s in all States by entering into contracts 
with them to provide service to Medicare recipients and other Federal 
beneficiaries who elect such programs. Under the supremacy clause of the 
Constitution, these contracts will operate to preempt any inconsistent 
State statutes. 

Our program to promote the use of HMO’s is only one of the efforts 
we will be making to encourage a more efficient organization of our health 
care system. We will take other steps in this direction, including stronger 
efforts to capitalize on new technological developments. 

In recent years medical scientists, engineers, industrialists, and man- 
agement experts have developed many new techniques for improving the 
efficiency and effectiveness of health care. These advances include auto- 
mated devices for measuring and recording body functions such as blood 
flow and the electrical activity of the heart, for performing laboratory 
tests and making the results readily available to the doctor, and for reduc- 
ing the time required to obtain a patient’s medical history. Methods have 
also been devised for using computers in diagnosing diseases, for monitor- 
ing and diagnosing patients from remote locations, for keeping medical 
records and generally for restructuring the layout and administration of 
hospitals and other care centers. The results of early tests for such tech- 
niques have been most promising. If new developments can be widely im- 
plemented, they can help us deliver more effective, more efficient care at 
lower prices. 

The hospital and outpatient clinic of tomorrow may well bear little 
resemblance to today’s facility. We must make every effort to see that its 
full promise is realized. I am therefore directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to focus research in the field of health care services 
on new techniques for improving the productivity of our medical system. 
The Department will establish pilot experiments and demonstration proj- 
ects in this area, disseminate the results of this work, and encourage the 
health industry and the medical profession to bring such techniques into 
full and effective use in the health care centers of the nation. 


B. MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF SCARCITY AREAS 


Americans who live in remote rural areas or in urban poverty neigh- 
borhoods often have special difficulty obtaining adequate medical care. 
On the average, there is now one doctor for every 630 persons in America. 
But in over one-third of our counties the number of doctors per capita is 
less than one-third that high. In over 130 counties, comprising over eight 
percent of our land area, there are no private doctors at all—and the 
number of such counties is growing. 

A similar problem exists in our center cities. In some areas of New 
York for example, there is one private doctor for every 200 persons but in 
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other areas the ratio is one to 12,000. Chicago’s inner city neighborhoods 
have some 1,700 fewer physicians today than they had ten years ago. 

How can we attract more doctors—and better facilities—into these 
scarcity areas? I propose the following actions: 

1. We should encourage Health Maintenance Organizations to lo- 
cate in scarcity areas. To this end, I propose a $22 million program of 
direct Federal grants and loans to help offset the special risks and special 
costs which such projects would entail. 

2. When necessary, the Federal Government should supplement 
these efforts by supporting out-patient clinics in areas which still are un- 
derserved. These units can build on the experience of the Neighborhood 
Health Centers experiment which has now been operating for several 
years. These facilities would serve as a base on which full HMO’s—oper- 
ating under other public or private direction—could later be established. 

I have also asked the Administrator of Veterans Affairs and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to develop ways in which 
the Veterans Administration medical system can be used to supplement 
local medical resources in scarcity areas. 

3. A series of new area Health Education Centers should also be 
established in places which are medically underserved—as the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education has recommended. These centers 
would be satellites of existing medical and other health science schools; 
typically, they could be built around a community hospital, a clinic or 
an HMO which is already in existence. Each would provide a valuable 
teaching center for new health professionals, a focal point for the con- 
tinuing education of experienced personnel, and a base for providing 
sophisticated medical services which would not otherwise be available 
in these areas. I am requesting that up to $40 million be made available 
for this program in Fiscal Year 1972. 

4. We should also find ways of compensating—and even reward- 
ing—doctors and nurses who move to scarcity areas, despite disadvan- 
tages such as lower income and poorer facilities. 

As one important step in this direction, I am proposing that our 
expanding loan programs for medical students include a new forgiveness 
provision for graduates who practice in a scarcity area, especially those 
who specialize in primary care skills that are in short supply. 

In addition, I will request $10 million to implement the Emergency 
Health Personnel Act. Such funds will enable us to mobilize a new Na- 
tional Health Service Corps, made up largely of dedicated and public- 
spirited young health professionals who will serve in areas which are 
now plagued by critical manpower shortages. 


C. MEETING THE PERSONNEL NEEDS OF OUR GROWING MEDICAL SYSTEM 


Our proposals for encouraging HMO’s and for serving scarcity 
areas will help us use medical manpower more effectively. But it is also 
important that we produce more health professionals and that we edu- 
cate more of them to perform critically needed services. I am recom- 
mending a number of measures to accomplish these purposes. 

1. First, we must use new methods for helping to finance medical 
education. In the past year, over half of the nation’s medical schools 
have declared that they are in “financial distress” and have applied for 
special Federal assistance to meet operating deficits. 
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More money is needed—but it is also important that this money 
be spent in new ways. Rather than treating the symptoms of distress in 
a piecemeal and erratic fashion, we must rationalize our system of finan- 
cial aid for medical education so that the schools can make intelligent 
plans for regaining a sound financial position. 

I am recommending, therefore, that much of our present aid to 
schools of medicine, dentistry and osteopathy—along with $60 million 
in new money—be provided in the form of so-called “capitation grants,” 
the size of which would be determined by the number of students the 
school graduates. I recommend that the capitation grant level be set at 
$6,000 per graduate. 

A capitation grant system would mean that a school would know 
in advance how much Federal money it could count on. It would allow 
an institution to make its own long-range plans as to how it would use 
these monies. It would mean that we could eventually phase out our 
emergency assistance programs. 

By rewarding out put—rather than subsidizing input—this new aid 
system would encourage schools to educate more students and to educate 
them more efficiently. Unlike formulas which are geared to the annual 
number of enrollees, capitation grants would provide a strong incentive 
for schools to shorten their curriculum from four years to three—in line 
with another sound recommendation of the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education. For then, the same sized school would qualify for 
as much as one-third more money each year, since each of its graduat- 
ing classes would be one-third larger. 

This capitation grant program should be supplemented by a pro- 
gram of special project grants to help achieve special goals. These grants 
would support efforts such as improving planning and management. 
shortening curriculums, expanding enrollments, team training of 
physicians and allied health personnel, and starting HMO’s for local 
populations. 

In addition, I believe that Federal support dollars for the construc- 
tion of medical education facilities can be used more effectively. I rec- 
ommend that the five current programs in this area be consolidated 
into a single, more flexible grant authority and that a new program of 
guaranteed loans and other financial aids be made available to generate 
over $500 million in private construction loans in the coming Fiscal 
Year—five times the level of our current construction grant program. 

Altogether, these efforts to encourage and facilitate the expansion of 
our medical schools should produce a 50 percent increase in medical 
school graduates by 1975. We must set that as our goal and we must see 
that it is accomplished. 

2. The Federal Government should also establish special support 
programs to help low income students enter medical and dental schools. 
I propose that our scholarship grant program for these students be almost 
doubled—from $15 to $29 million. At the same time, this administration 
would modify its proposed student loan programs to meet better the needs 
of medical students. To help alleviate the concern of low income students 
that such a loan might become an impossible burden if they fail to gradu- 


ate from medical school, we will request authority to forgive loans where 
such action is appropriate. 
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3. One of the most promising ways to expand the supply of medical 
care and to reduce its costs is through a greater use of allied health per- 
sonnel, especially those who work as physicians’ and dentists’ assistants, 
nurse pediatric practitioners, and nurse midwives. Such persons are 
trained to perform tasks which must otherwise be performed by doctors 
themselves, even though they do not require the skills of a doctor. Such 
assistance frees a physician to focus his skills where they are most needed 
and often allows him to treat many additional patients. 

I recommend that our allied health personnel training programs be 
expanded by 50% over 1971 levels, to $29 million, and that $15 million 
of this amount be devoted to training physicians’ assistants. We will also 
encourage medical schools to train future doctors in the proper use of 
such assistants and we will take the steps I described earlier to eliminate 
barriers to their use in the laws of certain States. 

In addition, this administration will expand nationwide the current 
MEDIHC program—an experimental effort to encourage servicemen 
and women with medical training to enter civilian medical professions 
when they leave military duty. Of the more than 30,000 such persons 
who leave military service each year, two-thirds express an interest in 
staying in the health field but only about one-third finally do so. Our goal 
is to increase the number who enter civilian health employment by 2,500 
per year for the next five years. At the same time, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration will expand the number of health trainees in VA facilities from 
49,000 in 1970 to over 53,000 in 1972. 


D. A SPECIAL PROBLEM: MALPRACTICE SUITS AND MALPRACTICE 
INSURANCE 


One reason consumers must pay more for health care and health 
insurance these days is the fact that most doctors are paying much more 
for the insurance they must buy to protect themselves against claims of 
malpractice. For the past five years, malpractice insurance rates have gone 
up an average of 10 percent a year—a fact which reflects both the grow- 
ing number of malpractice claims and the growing size of settlements. 
Many doctors are having trouble obtaining any malpractice insurance. 

The climate of fear which is created by the growing menace of mal- 
practice suits also affects the quality of medical treatment. Often it forces 
doctors to practice inefficient, defensive medicine—ordering unnecessary 
tests and treatments solely for the sake of appearance. It discourages the 
use of physicians’ assistants, inhibits that free discussion of cases which 
can contribute so much to better care, and makes it harder to establish a 
relationship of trust between doctors and patients. 

The consequences of the malpractice problem are profound. It must 
be confronted soon and it must be confronted effectively—but that will 
be no simple matter. For one thing, we need to know far more than we 
presently do about this complex problem. 

I am therefore directing—as a first step in dealing with this danger— 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare promptly appoint 
and convene a Commission on Medical Malpractice to undertake an 
intensive program of research and analysis in this area. The Commission 
membership should represent the health professions and health institu- 
tions, the legal profession, the insurance industry, and the general public. 
Its report—which should include specific recommendations for dealing 
with this problem—should be submitted by March 1, 1972. 
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E. NEW ACTIONS TO PREVENT ILLNESSES AND ACCIDENTS 


We often invest our medical resources as if an ounce of cure were 
worth a pound of prevention. We spend vast sums to treat illnesses and 
accidents that could be avoided for a fraction of those expenditures. We 
focus our attention on making people well rather than keeping people 
well, and—as a result—both our health and our pocketbooks are poorer. 
A new National Health Strategy should assign a much higher priority 
to the work of prevention. 

As we have already seen, Health Maintenance Organizations can 
do a great deal to help in this effort. In addition to encouraging their 
growth, I am also recommending a number of further measures through 
which we can take the offensive against the long-range causes of illnesses 
and accidents. 

1. To begin with, we must reaffirm—and expand—the Federal com- 
mitment to biomedical research. Our approach to research support should 
be balanced—with strong efforts in a variety of fields. Two critical areas, 
however, deserve special attention. 

The first of these is cancer. In the next year alone, 650,000 new cases 
of cancer will be diagnosed in this country and 340,000 of our people will 
die of this disease. Incredible as it may seem, one out of every four Ameri- 
cans who are now alive will someday develop cancer unless we can reduce 
the present rates of incidence. 

In the last seven years we spent more than 30 billion dollars on space 
research and technology and about one-twenty-fifth of that amount to 
find a cure for cancer. The time has now come to put more of our 
resources into cancer research and—learning an important lesson from 
our space program—to organize those resources as effectively as possible. 

When we began our space program we were fairly confident that 
our goals could be reached if only we made a great enough effort. The 
challenge was technological; it did not require new theoretical break- 
throughs. Unfortunately, this is not the case in most biomedical research 
at the present time; scientific breakthroughs are still required and they 
often cannot be forced—no matter how much money and energy is 
expended. 

We should not forget this caution. At the same time, we should 
recognize that of all our research endeavors, cancer research may now 
be in the best position to benefit from a great infusion of resources. For 
there are moments in biomedical research when problems begin to break 
open and results begin to pour in, opening many new lines of inquiry and 
many new opportunities for breakthrough. 

We believe that cancer research has reached such a point. This 
administration is therefore requesting an additional $100 million for 
cancer research in its new budget. And—as I said in my State of the 
Union Message—“I will ask later for whatever additional funds can 
effectively be used” in this effort. 

Because this project will require the coordination of scientists in 
many fields—drawing on many projects now in existence but cutting 
across established organizational lines—I am directing the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to establish a new Cancer Conquest Pro- 
gram in the Office of the Director of the National Institutes of Health. 
This program will operate under its own Director who will be appointed 
by the Secretary and supported by a new management group. To advise 
that group in establishing priorities and allocating funds—and to advise 
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other officials, including me, concerning this effort—I will also establish 
a new Advisory Committee on the Conquest of Cancer. 

A second targeted disease for concentrated research should be sickle 
cell anemia—a most serious childhood disease which almost always occurs 
in the black population. It is estimated that one out of every 500 black 
babies actually develops sickle cell disease. 

It is a sad and shameful fact that the causes of this disease have been 
largely neglected throughout our history. We cannot rewrite this record 
of neglect, but we can reverse it. To this end, this administration is 
increasing its budget for research and treatment of sickle cell disease 
fivefold, to a new total of $6 million. 

2. A second major area of emphasis should be that of health 
education. 

In the final analysis, each individual bears the major responsibility 
for his own health. Unfortunately, too many of us fail to meet that respon- 
sibility. Too many Americans eat too much, drink too much, work too 
hard, and exercise too little. Too many are careless drivers. 

These are personal questions, to be sure, but they are also public 
questions. For the whole society has a stake in the health of the individual. 
Ultimately, everyone shares in the cost of his illnesses or accidents. 
Through tax payments and through insurance premiums, the careful 
subsidize the careless, the nonsmokers subsidize those who smoke, the 
physically fit subsidize the rundown and the overweight, the knowledge- 
able subsidize the ignorant and vulnerable. 

It is in the interest of our entire country, therefore, to educate and 
encourage each of our citizens to develop sensible health practices. Yet 
we have given remarkably little attention to the health education of our 
people. Most of our current efforts in this area are fragmented and hap- 
hazard—a public service advertisement one week, a newspaper article 
another, a short lecture now and then from the doctor. There is no 
national instrument, no central force to stimulate and coordinate a com- 
prehensive health education program. 

I have therefore been working to create such an instrument. It will 
be called the National Health Education Foundation. It will be a private, 
non-profit group which will receive no Federal money. Its membership 
will include representatives of business, labor, the medical profession, the 
insurance industry, health and welfare organizations, and various gov- 
ernmental units. Leaders from these fields have already agreed to proceed 
with such an organization and are well on the way toward reaching an 
initial goal of $1 million in pledges for its budget. 

This independent project will be complemented by other Federal 
efforts to promote health education. For example, expenditures to pro- 
vide family planning assistance have been increased, rising fourfold since 
1969. And I am asking that the great potential of our nation’s day care 
centers to provide health education be better utilized. 

3. We should also expand Federal programs to help prevent acci- 
dents—the leading cause of death between the ages of one and 37 and 
the fourth leading cause of death for persons of all ages. 

Our highway death toll—50,000 fatalities last year—is a tragedy 
and an outrage of unspeakable proportions. It is all the more shameful 
since half these deaths involved drivers or pedestrians under the influence 
of alcohol. We have therefore increased funding for the Department of 
Transportation’s auto accident and alcohol program from $8 million in 
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Fiscal Year 1971 to $35 million in Fiscal Year 1972. I am also request- 
ing that the budget for alcoholism programs be doubled, from $7 million 
to $14 million. This will permit an expansion of our research efforts into 
better ways of treating this disease. 

I am also requesting a supplemental appropriation of $5 million this 
year and an addition of $8 million over amounts already in the 1972 
budget to implement aggressively the new Occupational Safety and 
Health Act I signed last December. We must begin immediately to cut 
down on the 14,000 deaths and more than two million disabling injuries 
which result each year from occupational illnesses and accidents. 

The conditions which affect health are almost unlimited. A man’s 
income, his daily diet, the place he lives, the quality of his air and water— 
all of these factors have a greater impact on his physical well being than 
does the family doctor. When we talk about our health program, there- 
fore, we should not forget our efforts to protect the nation’s food and 
drug supply, to control narcotics, to restore and renew the environment, 
to build better housing and transportation systems, to end hunger in 
America, and—above all—to place a floor under the income of every 
family with children. In a sense this special message on health is one of 
many health messages which this administration is sending to the 
Congress. 


F. A NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE PARTNERSHIP 


In my State of the Union Message, I pledged to present a program 
“to ensure that no American family will be prevented from obtaining 
basic medical care by inability to pay.” I am announcing that program 
today. It is a comprehensive national health insurance program, one in 
which the public and the private sectors would join in a new partnership 
to provide adequate health insurance for the American people. 

In the last twenty years, the segment of our population owning health 
insurance has grown from 50 percent to 87 percent and the portion of 
medical bills paid for by insurance has gone from 35 percent to 60 percent. 
But despite this impressive growth, there are still serious gaps in present 
health insurance coverage. Four such gaps deserve particular attention. 

First—too many health insurance policies focus on hospital and 
surgical costs and leave critical outpatient services uncovered. While 
some 80 percent of our people have some hospitalization insurance, for 
example, only about half are covered for outpatient and laboratory serv- 
ices and less than half are insured for treatment in the physician’s office 
or the home. Because demand goes where the dollars are, the result is 
an unnecessary—and expensive—overutilization of acute care facilities. 
The average hospital stay today is a full day longer than it was eight 
years ago. Studies show that over one-fourth of hospital beds in some 
areas are occupied by patients who do not really need them and could 
have received equivalent or better care outside the hospital. 

A second problem is the failure of most private insurance policies 
to protect against the catastrophic costs of major illnesses and accidents. 
Only 40 percent of our people have catastrophic cost insurance of any 
sort and most of that insurance has upper limits of $10,000 or $15,000. 
This means that insurance often runs out while expenses are still mount- 
ing. For many of our families, the anguish of a serious illness is thus com- 
pounded by acute financial anxiety. Even the joy of recovery can often 
be clouded by the burden of debt—and even by the threat of bankruptcy. 
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A third problem with much of our insurance at the present time is 
that it cannot be applied to membership in a Health Maintenance Orga- 
nization—and thus effectively precludes such membership. No employee 
will pay to join such a plan, no matter how attractive it might seem to 
him, when deductions from his paycheck—along with contributions from 
his employer—are being used to purchase another health insurance policy. 

The fourth deficiency we must correct in present insurance coverage 
is its failure to help the poor gain sufficient access to our medical system. 
Just one index of this failure is the fact that 50 percent of poor children 
are not even immunized against common childhood diseases. The disa- 
bility rate for families below the poverty line is at least 50 percent higher 
than for families with incomes above $10,000. 

Those who need care most often get care least. And even when the 
poor do get service, it is often second rate. A vicious cycle is thus rein- 
forced—poverty breeds illness and illness breeds greater poverty. This 
situation will be corrected only when the poor have sufficient purchasing 
power to enter the medical marketplace on equal terms with those who 
are more affluent. 

Our National Health Insurance Partnership is designed to correct 
these inadequacies—not by destroying our present insurance system but 
by improving it. Rather than giving up on a system which has been devel- 
oping impressively, we should work to bring about further growth which 
will fill in the gaps we have identified. To this end, I am recommending 
the following combination of public and private efforts. 

1. I am proposing that a National Health Insurance Standards Act 
be adopted which will require employers to provide basic health insurance 
coverage for their employees. 

In the past, we have taken similar actions to assure workers a mini- 
mum wage, to provide them with disability and retirement benefits, and 
to set occupational health and safety standards. Now we should go one 
step further and guarantee that all workers will receive adequate health 
insurance protection. 

The minimum program we would require under this law would pay 
for hospital services, for physicians’ services—both in the hospital and 
outside of it, for full maternity care, well-baby care (including immuniza- 
tions ) , laboratory services and certain other medical expenses. To protect 
against catastrophic costs, benefits would have to include not less than 
$50,000 in coverage for each family member during the life of the policy 
contract. The minimum package would include certain deductible and 
coinsurance features. As an alternative to paying separate fees for sepa- 
rate services, workers could use this program to purchase membership in 
a Health Maintenance Organization. 

The Federal Government would pay nothing for this program; the 
costs would be shared by employers and employees, much as they are 
today under most collective bargaining agreements. A ceiling on how 
much employees could be asked to contribute would be set at 35 percent 
during the first two and one-half years of operation and 25 percent there- 
after. To give each employer time to plan for this additional cost of doing 
business—a cost which would be shared, of course, by all of his competi- 
tors—this program would not go into effect until July 1, 1973. This 
schedule would also allow time for expanding and reorganizing our health 
system to handle the new requirements. 
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As the number of enrollees rises under this plan, the costs per enrollee 
can be expected to fall. The fact that employees and unions will have an 
even higher stake in the system will add additional pressures to keep 
quality up and costs down. And since the range within which benefits 
can vary will be somewhat narrower than it has been, competition between 
insurance companies will be more likely to focus on the overall price at 
which the contract is offered. This means that insurance companies will 
themselves have a greater motivation to keep medical costs from soaring. 

I am still considering what further legislative steps may be desirable 
for regulating private health insurance, including the introduction of suf- 
ficient disincentive measures to reinforce the objective of creating cost 
consciousness on the part of consumers and providers. I will make such 
recommendations to the Congress at a later time. 

2. I am also proposing that a new Family Health Insurance Plan be 
established to meet the special needs of poor families who would not be 
covered by the proposed National Health Insurance Standards Act— 
those that are headed by unemployed, intermittently employed or self- 
employed persons. 

The Medicaid program was designed to help these people, but—for 
many reasons—it has not accomplished its goals. Because it is not a truly 
national program, its benefits vary widely from State to State. Sixteen 
States now get 80 percent of all Medicaid money and two States, Cali- 
fornia and New York, get 30 percent of Federal funds though they have 
only 20 percent of the poverty population. Two States have no Medicaid 
program at all. 

In addition, Medicaid suffers from other defects that now plague 
our failing welfare system. It largely excludes the working poor—which 
means that all benefits can suddenly be cut off when family income rises 
ever so slightly—from just under the eligibility barrier to just over it. 
Coverage is provided when husbands desert their families, but is often 
eliminated when they come back home and work. The program thus pro- 
vides an incentive for poor families to stay on the welfare rolls. 

Some of these problems would be corrected by my proposal to require 
employers to offer adequate insurance coverage to their employees. No 
longer, for example, would a workingman receive poorer insurance cover- 
age than a welfare client—a condition which exists today in many States. 
But we also need an additional program for much of the welfare 
population. 

Accordingly, I propose that the part of Medicaid which covers most 
welfare families be eliminated. The new Family Health Insurance Plan 
that takes its place would be fully financed and administered by the Fed- 
eral Government. It would provide health insurance to all poor families 
with children headed by self-employed or unemployed persons whose 
income is below a certain level. For a family of four persons, the eligibility 
ceiling would be $5,000. 

For the poorest of eligible families, this program would make no 
charges and would pay for basic medical costs. As family income increased 
beyond a certain level ($3,000 in the case of a four-person family) the 
family itself would begin to assume a greater share of the costs—through 
a graduated schedule of premium charges, deductibles, and coinsurance 
payments. This provision would induce some cost consciousness as income 
rises. But unlike Medicaid—with its abrupt cutoff of benefits when family 
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income reaches a certain point—this arrangement would provide an 
incentive for families to improve their economic position. 

The Family Health Insurance Plan would also go into effect on 
July 1, 1973. In its first full year of operation, it would cost approximately 
$1.2 billion in additional Federal funds—assuming that all eligible fami- 
lies participate. Since States would no longer bear any share of this cost, 
they would be relieved of a considerable burden. In order to encourage 
States to use part of these savings to supplement Federal benefits, the 
Federal Government would agree to bear the costs of administering a 
consolidated Federal-State benefit package. The Federal Government 
would also contract with local committees—to review local practices 
and to ensure that adequate care is being provided in exchange for Fed- 
eral payments. Private insurers, unions and employees would be invited 
to use these same committees to review the utilization of their benefits if 
they wished to do so. 

This, then, is how the National Health Insurance Partnership would 
work: The Family Health Insurance Plan would meet the needs of most 
welfare families—though Medicaid would continue for the aged poor, 
the blind and the disabled. The National Health Insurance Standards 
Act would help the working population. Members of the Armed Forces 
and civilian Federal employees would continue to have their own insur- 
ance programs and our older citizens would continue to have Medicare. 

Our program would also require the establishment in each State of 
special insurance pools which would offer insurance at reasonable group 
rates to people who did not qualify for other programs: the self-employed, 
for example, and poor risk individuals who often cannot get insurance. 

I also urge the Congress to take further steps to improve Medicare. 
For one thing, beneficiaries should be allowed to use the program to join 
Health Maintenance Organizations. In addition, we should consolidate 
the financing of Part A of Medicare—which pays for hospital care—and 
Part B—which pays for outpatient services, provided the elderly person 
himself pays a monthly fee to qualify for this protection. I propose that 
this charge—which is scheduled to rise to $5.60 per month in July of this 
year—be paid for instead by increasing the Social Security wage base. 
Removing this admission cost will save our older citizens some $1.3 billion 
annually and will give them greater access to preventive and ambulatory 
services. 


Way Is a NaTIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE PARTNERSHIP BETTER THAN 
NATIONALIZED HEALTH INSURANCE? 


I believe that our government and our people, business and labor, 
the insurance industry and the health profession can work together in a 
national partnership to achieve our health objectives. I do not believe 
that the achievement of these objectives requires the nationalization of 
our health insurance industry. 

To begin with, there simply is no need to eliminate an entire segment 
of our private economy and at the same time add a multibillion dollar 
responsibility to the Federal budget. Such a step should not be taken 
unless all other steps have failed. 
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More than that, such action would be dangerous. It would deny 
people the right to choose how they will pay for their health care. It 
would remove competition from the insurance system—and with it an 
incentive to experiment and innovate. 

Under a nationalized system, only the Federal Government would 
lose when inefficiency crept in or when prices escalated; neither the con- 
sumer himself, nor his employer, nor his union, nor his insurance company 
would have any further stake in controlling prices. The only way that 
utilization could be effectively regulated and costs effectively restrained, 
therefore, would be if the Federal Government made a forceful, tenacious 
effort to do so. This would mean—as proponents of a nationalized insur- 
ance program have admitted—that Federal personnel would inevitably 
be approving the budgets of local hospitals, setting fee schedules for local 
doctors, and taking other steps which could easily lead to the complete 
Federal domination of all of American medicine. That is an enormous 
risk—and there is no need for us to take it. There is a better way—a more 
practical, more effective, less expensive, and less dangerous way—to 
reform and renew our nation’s health system. 


CONFRONTING A DEEPENING CRISIS 


“It is health which is real wealth,” said Gandhi, “and not pieces of 
gold and silver.” That statement applies not only to the lives of men but 
also to the life of nations. And nations, like men, are judged in the end 
by the things they hold most valuable. 

Not only is health more important than economic wealth, it is also 
its foundation. It has been estimated, for example, that ten percent of 
our country’s economic growth in the past half century has come because 
a declining death rate has produced an expanded labor force. 

Our entire society, then, has a direct stake in the health of every 
member. In carrying out its responsibilities in this field, a nation serves 
its own best interests, even as it demonstrates the breadth of its spirit and 
the depth of its compassion. 

Yet we cannot truly carry out these responsibilities unless the ulti- 
mate focus of our concern is the personal health of the individual human 
being. We dare not get so caught up in our systems and our strategies 
that we lose sight of his needs or compromise his interests. We can build 
an effective National Health Strategy only if we remember the central 
truth that the only way to serve our people well is to better serve each 
person. 

Nineteen months ago I said that America’s medical system faced a 
“massive crisis.” Since that statement was made, that crisis has deepened. 
All of us must now join together in a common effort to meet this crisis— 
each doing his own part to mobilize more effectively the enormous poten- 
tial of our health care system. 


RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
February 18, 1971 


NOTE: For a statement by the President on the program, see the following item. 
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National Health Strategy 


Statement by the President Upon Transmitting His 
Message to the Congress. February 18, 1971 


I am proposing today a new National Health Strategy. 
It helps more people to pay for care—but it also ex- 
pands the supply of health services and makes them more 
efficient. It emphasizes keeping people well—and not just 
making people well. 


The purpose of this program is simply this: I want 
America to have the finest health care in the world— 
and I want every American to be able to get that care 
when he needs it. 


NOTE: The President read the statement for sound and film recording 
in the Family Theater at the White House. The statement was 
posted in the press room at the White House. It was not issued in 
the form of a White House press release. 

For the President’s message to the Congress, see the preceding 
item. 





WOODROW WILSON INTERNATIONAL 
CENTER FOR SCHOLARS 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of the Center at the Smithsonian 
Institution Building. February 18, 1971 


Senator Humphrey, Dean Sayre, Dr. Ripley, and all of the distinguished 


guests present here today: 


I, first, express my deep appreciation to Senator Humphrey for his 
gracious introduction and also my commendation for his eloquent 


remarks. 


And I would like to point out that in my opinion, had it not been for 
him, for his devotion, his dedication, and his tenacity, we would not be 
meeting here today with this project now reaching its culmination. And to 
him and all the others who worked with him, certainly the thanks of the 
Nation and the thanks of people around the world go for seeing to it that 
the living memorial to one of America’s greatest men is now coming into 


being. 


And it, of course, is an historic occasion for all of us. For me, too, it 
is the first time that I have heard the voice of Woodrow Wilson, although 
I have read, as most of you have, most of what he has written. 

And it brings a special meaning to this occasion that one of the dis- 
tinguished religious leaders of this city and of this Nation is here today, 
and that he is the grandson of Woodrow Wilson. 

I am honored to celebrate this occasion and the dedication of this new 
international study to the memory of one of America’s greatest Presidents. 

Along with most Presidents of the past half century, I have long been 
a student of Woodrow Wilson. He was a man born ahead of his time. We 
have reason to hope that he was not born ahead of our time. 

Ironically, this man, who used the English language to uplift and 
inspire, and who so enriched the lexicon of democracy is remembered 
most for one phrase he did not coin, a phrase that was twisted into a slogan 
of cynicism. He took that phrase from H. G. Wells’ book, “The War That 
Will End War.” Using that phrase as their centerpiece, there are some 
who class Woodrow Wilson as a colossal failure. 

He won reelection in 1916 on the slogan, “He kept us out of war.” 
But America went to war. That election, interestingly enough, was the 
background for my own interest in Woodrow Wilson and the inspiration 
he has provided for me, as he did for Senator Humphrey, the former Vice 


President of the United States. 
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My mother and father were both Republicans. California was the 
State, as you recall, that decided the election of 1916. The reason was 
that a number of Republicans voted for Wilson. My mother was one of 
them. She was a devout Quaker, a deeply dedicated pacifist. 

I was only 3 years old in 1916, but for years afterwards, in a friendly 
way, my mother and father sometimes spoke of that election of 1916 in 
which my father had voted for Hughes. 

But my mother, despite the fact that America did get into war after 
1916, always had her faith in Woodrow Wilson. She used to say to me, 
“He was a good man. He was a man who deeply believed in peace.” And 
she believed that the United States made an error in not following his 
advice after World War I. 


He inspired her with his idealism and she in turn passed on that 
inspiration to me. 

We all recall how Woodrow Wilson rallied the hopes of mankind 
that World War I would be a war that could end wars. We all remember, 
too, that wars followed, tragically. 

He tried to lead the United States in the community of nations, but 
he failed to stem the tide of postwar isolationism. He died a broken man. 

But now, with a half century’s perspective, we can see the success of 
Woodrow Wilson begin to emerge. He identified the United States of 
America with the principle of the self-determination of all nations, weak 
and strong. 


He lit a spark that merged this Nation with the cause of generosity 
and idealism. 

Every wartime President since Woodrow Wilson has been tempted 
to describe the current war as the war to end wars. But they have not done 
so because of the derision that the phrase evoked, a reminder of lost 
dreams, of lights that failed, of hopes that were raised and dashed. 

What I am striving for above all else, what this nation is striving for 
in all that we do is something that America has never experienced in this 
century, a full generation of peace. 

I believe that right now is the time for us to learn to walk in peace. 
The first step, of course, is to still the sound of war around the world. 

Weare moving in that direction. We have taken the first steps toward 
walking in peace. But we must first break the terrible world habit of war 
and only then can we learn the wondrous habit of peace. 

That is why today I do not speak of the war to end wars. Instead, I 
hope to focus on something that men alive today can achieve for them- 
selves and their children, on a dream that we can realize here and now, a 
genuine beginning toward our ultimate goal. 

That is why I have set our sights on a span of time that men in posi- 
tions of power today can cope with, just one generation, but one long step 
on the path away from perennial war. 

That, too, is why it is more important now than ever before to sum- 
mon up the spirit of Woodrow Wilson. For we can only establish the habit 
of peace by answering the call for human brotherhood, his inspiration for 
an understanding between men and nations. 

Some of Woodrow Wilson’s most eloquent speeches were made on 
the trip that he took to Europe immediately after World War I. On that 


trip, crusading for a League of Nations, he made the point vividly in the 
Mansion House in London. 
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He told the story of a great Englishman of letters, Charles Lamb, who 
once casually said about another man, “I hate that fellow.” And one of 
Lamb’s friends replied, “I didn’t know that you knew him.” And Lamb 
said, “Oh, I don’t. I can’t hate a man I know.” 

And that is how Wilson made his point. He said, “When we know one 
another, we cannot hate one another.” 

Knowing one another in its deepest sense means far more than becom- 
ing acquainted or improving the atmosphere in relations between nations. 
It means that we must recognize our differences and come to grips with 
reality of conflicting national interests. 

History has taught us that we do not know one another better by 
glossing over the substance of disagreements. We know one another better 
when we understand why nations disagree. 


Then, and only then, can we act together to harmonize our differ- 
ences. When we truly know one another we can have differences without 
hating one another. 

I suggest that the greatest single achievement of Woodrow Wilson 
was in opening the heart of America for the world to see. 


Since Wilson, the world better understands that America does stand 
for self-determination of all nations, that Americans fervently believe in 
a world living in freedom and peace. 

Wilson died convinced he was a failure. He was wrong. The Wil- 
sonian vision, the American passion for peace with freedom, did not die. 
Through all the years of war, through all the setbacks of isolationism 
and weakness toward aggression, that vision has persevered—until now 
it is on the verge of triumph. 

When we know one another, we cannot hate one another. In this 
still imperfect world, I am convinced that realistic understanding is on 
the rise and mindless hatred is on the decline. 


The strong likelihood exists that there will be no need for a war to 
end wars, that instead by taking one careful step at a time, by making 
peace for one full generation, we will get this world into the habit of 
peace. 

The time will come when Woodrow Wilson will be remembered 
not as a man who tried and failed, but as one of those Americans who 
saw the truth before his time and whose vision became the reality of the 
generation he inspired. 

By his example, Woodrow Wilson helped make the world safe for 
idealism. 

By following that example, by not fearing to be idealists ourselves, we 
shall make the world safe for free men to live in peace. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:50 p.m. in the Great Hall at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Building. 

The 40 Woodrow Wilson Scholars now enrolled at the Center are from the United 
States, Australia, France, India, Israel, Japan, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia. 

During the ceremonies the group listened to a recording of President Wilson’s 
voice. 
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Visit of Prime Minister Emilio 
Colombo of Italy 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Prime 
Minister Colombo at a Dinner Honoring the Prime 
Minister. February 18, 1971 


Tue PresiwenT: Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Ambassador, our distinguished guests: 

Mr. Prime Minister, you have been to this country on 
10 different occasions, but it is a very great honor for 
us to welcome you in this house and in this historic 
room for the first time as Prime Minister of your country. 

And we have tried to make you feel at home with the 
musical selections by our Army string group. 

After hearing them play and hearing you compliment 
them as graciously as you did to me while they were play- 
ing, I thought of the War Between the States and the 
remark made or attributed to a Confederate general when 
he was asked by a private serving in the infantry for 
transfer to the band. 

The general replied, ‘““No.” He said, “Son, what this 
army needs is shooters, not tooters.” 

Our Army, our Navy, our Air Force we consider to be 
part of the peace forces of the world as you do yours and 
we are proud that in addition to their military accom- 
plishments they also have other accomplishments which 
were demonstrated tonight for this very distinguished 
audience. 

A little earlier today I participated in a ceremony 
honoring President Wilson and the living memorial that 
is being established in Washington in his memory. 

On that occasion, I thought of his visit to Europe im- 
mediately after World War I, and particularly of what 
he described as the warmest receptions he received on that 
visit, his receptions in Italy. 

I recall, too, what he said at Torino when he com- 
mented upon the suggestion that had been made by one 
of the Italian leaders to the effect that after World War I, 
carrying out President Wilson’s philosophy of self-deter- 
mination, that Italy should have sovereignty over Italians 
wherever they lived in the world. 

And President Wilson responded to that suggestion in 
Torino somewhat along these lines. He said, “We could 
never agree to that, because the United States couldn’t 
bear to part with New York.” 

; And he correctly pointed out that New York, at that 
ume, had more Italians than any city in Italy. 

But then he went on to say something very profound 
and as true today as it was then: that the United States 
could not bear to part with the genius of the Italian spirit 
which has meant so much to this country in the past and 
means so much to it today. 

Mr. Prime Minister, in this distinguished company we 
have gathered today, you see part of that genius, Jeaders 
in the field of business, in the field of the arts, in the field 


of sports, all the areas which indicate achievement in our 
country. 

I could mention so many. I could mention Enrico 
Fermi, of Italian background, the man most responsible 
for the development of the atomic breakthrough. I could 
mention the great leaders of business, the fact that the 
largest bank in the world and in the United States was 
founded by Italians in my home State in California and 
a representative of that family is here tonight. 

I could mention the fact that in the field of sports 
that we, a sports-minded country, have revered many, 
but none perhaps in our time has reached that pinnacle 
of admiration that a man of Italian background, Vince 
Lombardi, reached when he died just a few months ago, 
not because he was just a great coach, but because he 
had character, that genius of the Italian spirit which 
Woodrow Wilson referred to so eloquently 51 years ago. 

And, of course, I could refer, Mr. Prime Minister, to 
the field of politics. And here we can be completely bi- 
partisan. We can speak of Senator Pastore. We can speak 
in our Cabinet of the Secretary of Transportation, former 
Governor of Massachusetts, John Volpe, who has worked 
with great devotion for his country and for better relations 
between all nations. 

What I am simply saying is that on this occasion, we 
thank you for coming to our country, for giving us the 
opportunity to express America’s appreciation to Italy 
for what you have contributed to us, your country, what 
your people of Italian background have contributed to 
America, and also, to say, in response, that we treasure 
our relationship with your country in the modern day. 

Italy and America are friends. We are partners to- 
gether in the great Atlantic Alliance. And we recognize 
that in this world today, we have no better friend than 
Italy. 

And speaking personally, I can say to this company 
that I have no better personal friend as well as official 
friend, than Prime Minister Colombo. 

After that applause, Mr. Prime Minister, you should 
come here and run for something. 

I simply want to say that we recognize that the Prime 
Minister has devoted his life to the service of his country, 
that he now, as we do, has problems to which he applies 
enormous diligence and dedication and devotion, and for 
this, we admire him. And for that reason, because of our 
affection for the country that he represents, for the people 
and the tradition that he represents, and also because of 
our respect and admiration for him as a person and as a 
world leader, I know all of you will want to join me in 
raising your glasses to the Prime Minister of Italy. 

The Prime Minister. 

Prime MInisTER CoLomso. Mr. President, the warmth 
of your words and the cordiality and the friendly wel- 
come you have extended to me and also some of the 
things I have read on this little card in front of me, lead 
me to be so presumptuous as to think that perhaps you 
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wanted to make this an extra Columbus Day without 
regard to the date. 

I see here salmon from the Columbia River. I think I 
see something here. Then the filet mignon Potenza. That 
is where I was born. 

Tue Preswent. If I may break protocol and inter- 
rupt the Prime Minister, I would say we changed Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. In honor of the Prime Minister, we 
changed Columbus Day to the day of his visit. 

Prime MINIsTER Cotomso. I know, Mr. President, 
that the warm friendship that you express and that of 
all of the American people, and that is manifested to me 
in the presence of all the guests here tonight, is not di- 
rected toward me alone. I know that it is also meant for 
Foreign Minister Moro, who is here with me and it is 
meant for Italy and it is meant for the people of Italy. 

You have mentioned a great number of names of out- 
standing people of the past who have contributed to make 
this great nation. You have mentioned and given us a 
list of distinguished names of people who are here with 
us tonight, who represent the great link between Italy 
and the United States and the United States and Italy. 

And we are deeply proud, Mr. President, to know and 
to feel how proud they are to be American citizens and also 
to see how deeply proud they are of their links with the 
old country. These are realities, Mr. President, which, of 
course, point up the depth of the bonds that link our two 
peoples. And I would say that these bonds are not only 
of a sentimental order, but they are based on common 
ideals, they are based on the objectives that we share and 
they are based on also the closeness that we feel in our 
responsibilities in sharing the cause of furthering the 
welfare of the nation. 

And you also mentioned the Alliance which binds us 
together, but this Alliance, Mr. President, also has very 
deep-grown roots in this common soil and the soil upon 
which this great family built this nation, a family which 
includes so many people of Italian origin. 

When you were in Rome, Mr. President, you spoke 
of your hope for a world to be put together to enhance 
the progress of man and not a world that would lead 
to the destruction of man, and the government that I 
have the honor to preside is based on the firm conviction, 
for one thing, that the time available to us to channel 
the vital human energies and the advances of science 
and technology toward the betterment of man, is growing 
dangerously short. 

And, for this reason, your words, Mr. President, find 
very lively response, great responsiveness among Italians. 
And at the same time, Mr. President, the attainment of 
the vital objectives of peace and justice and the shaping 
of the present international order upon a basis of stability 
which will allow us to look toward the future with the 
serenity and dignity which man requires for his existence 
presupposes the maintenance of the conditions of security 
that will be suitable and adequate, and, therefore, the 
respect for the equilibrium in whose defense Italy and the 
United States are actively engaged. 


And this is an area of activities that is designed to 
guarantee the common security, the mutual security 
whose links are put together in this indispensable and 
constructive cooperation which even in an area for me, 
for us in Italy, so vital as the Mediterranean, today stands 
out in stark significance. 

But since security and peace are indispensable, we fer. 
vently hope that in every part of the world the condi. 
tions for peace will be rebuilt by means, by the route of 
negotiations. 

And Italy in its area of responsibility—and it has 
always worked—continues to work in Europe in order 
to establish and to strengthen that pattern of relationships 
which are necessary for international stability and peace, 

Italy is aware that its contribution to this great work 
will be all the greater to the extent that, with perseverance 
and with strength, it will be able to move along the road 
of democracy so it can make its just contribution to every 
area of this great enterprise just as it is doing today. 

And we know that as we move along this road we will 
need to have friends, and we know, just as well, Mr. 
President, that we can rely on the friendship of the United 
States and we know that we can rely on your friendship, 
Mr. President. 

And it is to this friendship and to your personal health 
and success, Mr. President, and that of your lovely lady, 
and to the friendship that exists between Italy and the 
United States and to the prosperity and the personal hap- 
piness and tranquility to all of our honored guests here 
tonight that I wish to lift my glass at this moment ina 
toast. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:58 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House. Prime Minister Colombo spoke in Italian; as 
printed above, his remarks follow the White House press release. 


President’s Council and Advisory 
Conference on Physical Fitness 


and Sports 


The President’s Remarks at a Reception for Members. 
February 19, 1971 


Mrs. Nixon and I are delighted to welcome this very 
distinguished company to the East Room of the White 
House. 

We understand some of our guests could not be here 
for very good reasons. Spring training for baseball rules 
out some of the baseball celebrities and sports figures and 
some of those on the golf tour—I understand everybody 
over 40 has a new lease on life as a result of what hap 
pened in Hawaii the other day—could not be here. 

But if I could be allowed just a few moments to im 
pose on your time, before Mrs. Nixon and I have the 
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privilege of meeting you each personally, to reminisce 
a bit about physical fitness; how this program really be- 
gan; how it has grown; what it means, and what it means 
particularly in terms of the health message that I sent 
to the Congress yesterday dealing with the medical pro- 
fession’s contribution to health and how we get better 
health care for all Americans. 

In 1956, President Eisenhower called me into his of- 
fice. You may recall this was the year after he had his 
heart attack. He had just read a very disturbing article 
with regard to the health of young Americans of high 
school age as compared with young people in Japan and 
European countries. And he said that it was essential that 
we develop a physical fitness program, one in which our 
young people would be more interested in physical fitness, 
more interested in it—recognize its importance to raise the 
standards. 

I, as Vice President, was given the assignment of at- 
tempting to put some emphasis on this program. During 
the period that I was Vice President we made some prog- 
ress in creating interest on the program. 

Then, in the years after that, when Bud Wilkinson was 
here, brought here by President Kennedy, the program 
got additional impetus and was extended not just to those 
in high school, in college, the younger generation, but to 
some of us older people, too. 

And as a result of that program, people around the 
country, I think, have been made aware of the impor- 
tance of physical fitness and what an individual can do 
about his health that will possibly not make it necessary 
for him to go to a doctor. And so much can be done, if 
we do take care of ourselves properly. 

This meeting today with Jim Lovell, who is—what an 
example of fine health! Look at that weight and all of that 
sort of thing. We are going to send him on the first mission 
to Mars. 

But this meeting today, frankly, gives us an opportunity 
to point up the fact that here are some of the great exam- 
ples of people who have been successful in the field of 
sports and physical fitness, because what you do has an 
enormous effect on young people across the country and 
on older people as well. 

Let us face it. This is a sports-minded country. That 
isn’t bad. It has a lot to do with the spirit of a country, 
the fact that people are interested in how a golf match or 
a football game or a baseball game or, for that matter, a 
tennis game, any kind of sports that you might figure, 
that people who may not participate, who will never be 
champions, like to watch. 

But now we come to the key point. With television 
and those marvelous closeups they have and the reruns 
and everything else, with television these days the ten- 
dency is for people just to sit there with feet up, eating 
pretzels and drinking—well, drinking, in any event—and 
that is their participation in sports. I do not think that is 
bad. As a matter of fact, that can do something for the 
Spirit, as well—in both ways. 
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But what I am suggesting is this: that we need to 
alert the people of this country, and particularly the 
young people of this country, that they can do something 
about their future to make them develop the health pat- 
terns which will avoid physical illness and very serious 
physical illness in the years ahead. 

I am not the best one to speak on this subject. As a 
matter of fact, as I said, I really hate exercise for exer- 
cise’s sake. Bud Wilkinson has constantly told me I must 
jog every day. I do a little, but about a minute is enough. 

But the point is that I feel that the emphasis on exer- 
cise, the fact that some exercise—call it what you will, 
jogging, walking, participation in competitive sports—is 
so essential for the physical well-being of the people of 
this country. } 

It is also essential for the spirit of the people of this 
country. When a person feels better, he thinks better. This 
we all know. And, therefore, the work that you do on 
this Advisory Committee of inspiring young people around 
the country to develop now the health patterns, the exer- 
cise patterns, the participation, not just watching on 
television, serves America and serves it well. And I ex- 
press appreciation for your doing so. 

I want to say, finally, just one thing with regard to the 
people that are here in this room and the contribution 
you have made to this country. You are all successful in 
your various fields. 

When I read the list of people, the champions in base- 
ball, football, tennis, golf, and all of the other areas, I 
must say it was—being a sports buff—treally an impressive 
list. I have seen many diplomatic dinners and all the rest. 
But this is the most impressive crowd I have seen in this 
place for a long time, I can assure you. 

I believe in competitive sports, as a spectator or as a 
participant. I believe in the spirit that an individual de- 
velops, either as he watches or as he participates in 
competition. 

I don’t go along with the idea that all that really mat- 
ters is jogging in place and having a good physical ap- 
pearance. What really matters, of course, is the spirit as 
well as the body. 

And if the individual is thinking in an optimistic and 
in the best sense, competitive way, he will be a more 
healthy individual in every way. I believe in that. 

And I am glad, therefore, that here in this room filled 
with champions that you are inspiring all Americans, 
young and old, with the fact that this is a country that 
likes competition, friendly, clean competition in all areas 
of life, that encourages it, not only in the school years, but 
in all of the years after that. I believe that what you do in 
that field really renders a great service to this country. 

And, finally, I want to say I appreciate the example 
that the people in sports give to the young people of 
America. You can’t really understand or realize, I am 
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sure, how much effect a champion has, one who appears 
on the television screen or down on the field of play, on 
that young impressionable boy or girl who is in the stands 
or watching on the television set. 

And the lives you lead, the fact that you are good com- 
petitors, that you play to win, but you also know how 
to lose, which means, not accepting a loss, saying, “Well, 
it didn’t make any difference,” but saying, “I am going 
to do better so I win the next time,” the fact, too, that 
you lead the kind of lives that are examples of good, 
decent, and clean living in the best sense of the word, 
believe me, helps the American spirit. 

I express my appreciation to you and having talked to 
you this way—I want Bud to hear this—I will jog 2 
minutes tomorrow morning. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


1971 Federal Summer Intern Program 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies. February 19, 1971 


Our experience with the Federal Government’s sum- 
mer intern programs in these past two years—the 1969 
Executive Intern Program and the 1970 Washington 
Summer Intern Program—has been most rewarding. We 
benefited greatly from the direct contributions of the 
interns, including constructive ideas which could have 
been born in no other place than the crucible of on-the- 
spot experience. At the same time, many of the most 
promising members of the younger generation were given 
a unique opportunity to become acquainted with the 
people in Government, the functions they perform and 
the problems they face. 

Because the value of these programs has proven to 
be so great, I am directing expanded efforts in support 
of the 1971 Federal Summer Intern Program. 

I have called for an alliance between the generations. 
I have asked American youth to respond affirmatively to 
the challenge and pledged that we will do our best to 
keep faith with their hopes. An outstanding Federal 
Summer Intern Program will be another step in fulfilling 
our part of the bargain. 

I ask each of you to assure the full participation of your 
organization, to help make this summer the most fruitful 
ever in terms of nurturing better understanding between 
young Americans and their Government. The Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission will provide the neces- 
sary leadership for the program, will measure its results, 
and will report to me next fall. 

RIcHARD Nixon 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


February 13 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Apollo 14 Astronaut Edgar D. Mitchell of the Navy 
for promotion to the grade of captain. Astronaut Stuart A. 
Roosa has been promoted by the Air Force to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel. 


February 16 


King Hassan II of Morocco has accepted President 
Nixon’s invitation to visit Washington on April 22 and 23. 

Antonio F. Rodriguez has been appointed Executive 
Director for Administration of the Cabinet Committee 
on Opportunities for the Spanish Speaking. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Douglas M. Head to be a member of the National Com- 
mission on Consumer Finance. 


February 17 


Foreign Minister Walter Scheel of the Federal Republic 
of Germany met with the President at the White House. 

Governor Daniel J. Evans of Washington met with 
the President at the White House. 

The President and the First Lady hosted a reception 
for senior members of the Armed Forces. 


February 18 


The President hosted the second of two breakfasts for 
Democratic Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at the White House. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Peter Sammartino to be a member of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships. 


February 19 


The President met at the White House with a group 
of Fortune editors to discuss the economy. 

Prime Minister John M. Lynch of Ireland has accepted 
President Nixon’s invitation to visit Washington March 16 
and 17. 

Lionel Hampton, whose jazz band is leaving on a State 
Department sponsored tour of Eastern Europe next 
montk, called on the President at the White House. 

George H. Black, of Winston-Salem, N.C., called on 
the President at the White House. Mr. Black, 92, is de- 
parting soon for Guyana to head a pilot project to teach 
the rural people in Guyana to make bricks from clay 
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mud. The project was arranged by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

H. R. Rainwater, National Commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, called on the President at the 
White House. 

The President hosted a reception in the East Room at 
the White House for participants in the National Young 
Republican Leadership Training School. 

The President today announced his intention to re- 
nominate John H. Reed for reappointment as a member 


of the National Transportation Safety Board for a term 
expiring December 31, 1975. 

The President today announced his intention to re- 
nominate Rene Desloge Tegtmeyer to be an Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents for Appeals, Legislation and 
Trademarks. 


February 20 

Prime Minister Emilio Colombo of Italy met with the 
President at the White House for further discussions prior 
to his departure from Washington. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted February 17, 1971 


PINKNEY CALVIN WALKER, of Missouri, to be a 
Member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 22, 1972, vice Carl E. Bagge, resigned. 


Maj. GEN. Davip STuaRT PARKER, 561-54-7425, 
Army of the United States, to be Governor 
of the Canal Zone for a term of 4 years, 
vice Maj. Gen. Walter P. Leber. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the Presi- 
dent during the period covered by this issue. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released February 18, 1971 


Fact sheet outlining major features of the 
President’s message to the Congress on a 
national health strategy. 

Press conference of Elliot L. Richardson, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, Assistant Secretary 
for Health and Scientific Affairs, Lewis H. 
Butler, Assistant Secretary for Planning 
and Evaluation, and Robert E. Patricelli, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Interde- 
partmental Affairs, on the President’s 
message to the Congress on a national 
health strategy. 


Released February 19, 1971 

Press conference of George P. Shultz, Direc- 
tor, Office of Management and Budget, on 
the Consumer Price Index figures for 
January. 
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